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ABSTRACT , - 

> This booklet describes the learning experiences that 

take place in and as a result of a learning laboratory . Part one 
presents a brief history of zhe group dynamics movement, focusing 
especially upon the history of the National Training Laboratory of 
the National Education Association. Some* significant characteristics 
of laboratory learning are presented, along uit\ important ground 
rules of training group activity. Also, a brief review of some 
relevant ^earning theories is included. Part tw<\ describes the group 
dynamias laboratory* at Indiana State University, Its background and 
development, the staff, the students,, and the training sessions. Part 
three is, a report of* the findings of a 1973 follow-up study of former 
laboratory participants that v*s designed to ascertain if the stated 
purposes- of the course were being accomplished and whether the 
'learning designs had any lasting, effects. Finally, the present state 
of the laboratory approach to learning is summarized in part four. A 
bibliography is also included.^ ( Authpr/BC)^ r ■ » 
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The Curriculum Research and Development 
Oenter of Indiana State University provides school 
systems the opportunity to secure aid, encourage- 
ment, and cooperation in curriculum development 
projects. It coordinates the participation of Uni- 
versity personnel engaged in curriculum work, pro- 
vides information concerning curriculum develop- 
ment, and initiates and sponsors curriculum re- 
search projects. It is the contact point where public 
schools initiate inquiries regarding curriculum and 
acts as a vehi' i for communication betweeftelemen- 
tary and secondary schools and the University. Al- 
though the CRDC operates as an agency of the 
School of Education, it represents all departments 
of* the University engaged in curriculum develop- 
ment projects. 

Services of the Center are of these major types: 

Consultant services — The Center makes available 
specialists in various curriculum areas to aid in 
curriculum development. This is on a contract basis 
and can l>e adjusted to the needs of the particular 
task. 

^ Leadership— In the Center, University *persohnel 
and others have an agency through which curricu- 
lum change caft be advocated and other opportuni- 
ties to exercise leadership provided. 

Workshop and Conferences — One function of the 
Curriculum Research and Development Center is 
. the planning and directing of on-campus conferences 
and workshops as well as those carried on in a school 
system engaged in curriculum development. 

. Printed Materials — The Center produces courses 
of study, bibliographies, and similar materials. 

Research and Experimentation-^-The Center pro- 
vides an environment which encourages research 
through supplying materials and services needed 
for experimentation, providing an atmosphere for 
communication and sharing of ideas, and aiding in 
acquiring funds for worthy projects. 
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FOREWORD 

The bulletin you hold ie the raeult of ,eeverel' years planning, effort, 
•nd experimentation in tha field of Group Dynamics at Indiana Stats 
University. Tha advent of tha Group Dynamics Laboratory at Indians State 
University in 1969 vss preceded by many earlier efforts which took piece 
in vSriou* claesea end informal groups. Fortunately, the School of 
Education of Indiana j5 tat a yniveraity had several members of the fsculty 
who had received treining'in group dynsmics and associsted fields snd who 
wars en^hueieetic in their commitment to develop their own and others 
skills in human relationships and communications . The leadership within 
the School of Education encouraged their ef forte. s 

Out of thia ferment the Group Dynemice Laboratory was born. The 
activities of the lsb have not been a grand and glorioua eucceee etory. 
Like any exploration into untracked territory the Journey has been marked 
by fruetrationa, < |j^ M laf iona t and many discouragements. And yet, the 
group laboratory method of learning haa proved ita value. There le today 
a general acceptance oC f the approach, and the activitiee which were once) 
regarded aa "far out" are now accepted aa a part of the general mix of 
professional 'preparatlpn. 

Although group laboratorlea are not uncommon on college and univereity 
c*«P u «« tod^y, information about then ia not eaaily found. Exchangee of 
M j#hat we do and how we do it" are lacking. The literature ie often 
Confined to reporte of experimental studies or to philosophicsl eeesys. 
In this bulletin, Dr.. Brown haa addressed himself to aharlng his snd 
other's experiences in the group method of leerning. He presents s 
history of the group dynamics movement, an .account of the group dynemice 
laboratory at Indiana State Univereity and the reeulte of a follow-up 
study of the participanta of the laboratory. More epecif ically, he haa 
presented a "what we do and how we do it" of one group laboratory^ 

Case etudiee of eucceeeful curriculum prscticee ere slwsys valu^le', 
not only for eharing with othefe who hold the same objectivee, but alao 
for those who eeek underetending of sress new to them. If thie bulletin 
cen eld thoee who went to know more ebout group dynamics aa a route to 
leerning, it will have served ite purpose. 

Dr. T. C. Venable 
Aeeietant Dean for 
j\ Graduate Stales 
ySchool of Education 
Indians Stste Univereity 
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NOTATIONS FOUND ON THE INNER FACE OF CAPTAIN BELL'S JOURNAL «% 

.... and ao, by God, I wish I could meat mysalf , and ba introducao 1 , as 
s parf act strsngar might — for than I could mayba Judga my baing, my aoul 
if that thing axlsts . ... and my opinions . 

\ 

Who in tha world would not traaaure, and at tha ssma tiaa war, auch 
a maating? Stupid as I an, it saama to ma it would ba tha graatast 
advantura of all, for aran't wa, if honast . . . vaatly concarnad with 
ouraalvaa? And whan you start doubting, .Hka ma now, durimf thaaa timaa 
.... how can you tall right from wrong? What kind of a man could hava 
tha narva to Jud*a his /allow human baings? Who has tha narva to s4t 
hi— It up as Gad? , • 

I find tha exploration of othars a discouraging Job, and in saakiog 
mysalf, an avan graatar confusion of parts. Now, it saama to ma that no 
paraon ia of ona dimanaion, naithar* whita nor black, avil or good. It 
aaama to ma thay ara likaa ship, of dapth and baam and fraquantly 
unprajjictabla bahavl^r .... but who raally knows? 

' Ernaat Garni' s Twilight for tha Goda 
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PREFACE 



What must be realized la chat every human being la a problem 
♦ In seerch of a solution. Some are merely paijts of the problem, 
while othera contribute pert* of the aolutlon. Most of ua — all of 
ua — need a aympathetlc ear and a aolutlon to the problem which la 
the meaning of our Uvea — what our Uvea are, what they ahould be. 

Aahley Montagu 

Indiana State University a 1 rice, the aprlng of 1969 has offered through 
the School of Education a courac J tducat Ion 4 15-515 , yCroup Dynamics Lab-^ 
oratory. Although auch courses hsve been In existence st many unlvers^^es 
for s good many yesrs, "group dynsmlcs" snd "lsbor/tory leernlne" sre terms 
that sre itllf no* fully understood by many within the educstloAal system 
ss well ss by the general public. This booklet describes the learning 
experiences - thst tske place^ln snd ss s result of such s lsboratory 

The booklet la In four parta. Part I presents s brief history of 
the group dynsm'lcs movement*, focusing especially upon the history of the 
National Training Laboratory^ of the National Educst lorr Assoc 1st Ion . Some 
significant characterlatlca of laboratory learning are ahared along with 
laportsnt ground rules of trslnlng group sctlvlty. Also, a brief review 
of some relevsnt lesmlng theories Is Included. 

Pert II describes the group dynamlca laboratory at Indiana State 
University, ita bsckgrourfcT snd development, the stsff, the students, snd 
the trslnlng sessions. Psrt III is a report of the findings of a 1973 
follow-up study of former lsborstory psrtlclpsnts thst wss designed to 
secertsln if the stated purposes of the course were being sccompllshed 
snd whether c'he learning designs hsd sny lsstlng effect. Flnslly, Psrt IV 
susamsrlzes the present stste of the lsborstory spprosch to lesrnlng. 

V 

I ssi Indebted to my a»verar~col lesgues snd many atudenta who helped 
■eke possible the group dynsmlcs lsborstory from which this booklet stems. 
Speclsl recognition must be give to Professors Stsnley Cross snd Dsvld 
Crispin who helped develop the course snd worked with me ss s teaching- 
lesrnlng tesm during the first yesrs. Since those esrly yesrs, Drs . 
Laurence Pasaroore, Patrick Cerrs, Forest Tste, snd Will Persons and 
Numerous doctoral* students hsve shared In the plsnnlng snd execution of 
the .lsborstory . 

The process of re-aducation ss described herein Is not without Its 
^stress snd sccompsnylng problems. Appreclstlon must slso be expressed to 
■y former depsrtment chslrpersons snd to Desn Dsvld Turney snd Asslstsnt 
Desns Tom Vensble snd John Hill for tjhelr professlonsl snd morsl support 
during some of the difficult times, but- more import snt ly for their support 
of professlonsl consultsnts f rom the Nstlonsl Trslnlng Lsborstory's network 
of trslners. These highly trslned people hsve been sn ssset to us In 
upgrsdlng stsff skllTs snd In keeping the lsborstory on tsrget with the 
ststed gosls. 

Clen T. Brown 

Associate Professor of Education 
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For whan you aa.aabl. a nuab.r of van to hava tha advantage 
of JLfrair joint vladoai you Inavltably aaaaabla %th thoaa nn all 
thalr prejudice , thalr paaalona, thalr ejrora of opinion, thalr 
local intaraata, and thalr aalflah vlava. It tharafora aatonlahaa 
m, Sir, to find thla ayataa approaching ao naar to parf action aa 
•it do... ) 0 

• ^Ban Franklin 
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PART I 



BACKGROUND, DEVELOPMENT AND THEORY OF 
LEARNING LABORATORIES 



J ' . 

The study of groups Is not s recent phenomenon; however, the method- . 
olofy dsscribed throughout' this booklet 1» sn invention of this csntury. 
Mors specif lcslly, the ^earning lsborstory with 1 ts -sirf-par t , ths trsining 
group (T Group), was discovered almost by sccldent in 1946. A group of 
social ecientiete* were employed to conduct s bsslc skills trsining work- 
shop in human relstlons on the csmpus of the Stste Teschers Collsge in 
New Britain, Connecticut, d<Jing the summer of 1946. This workshop wss 
sponsored Jointly by the Connecticut Inter-Raclsl Commission, the 
Connecticut Depsrtment of Educstion, and the Reeearch Center for Group 
Dynamice, then loceted at the Massachusetts Institute of Tschnology snd 
prsssntly located st the University of Michigan (Bradford, 1964 J , p. 81). 

Group discussion, supplemented by role plsylng, wss fscilltstsd by 
the trsining group leede^e while the resssrehers rscorded thsir obeerva- 
tions of group phsoomena . The psrtlclpsnts worked In thres groups of ten 
psrsons with a facilitator snd resssreher ssslgned to esch group. The 
svsnlsg eteff meetlnge were devoted to eherlng obeervetlone , diagnoeing 
probleme, and preecrlblng deelgne tiwsrd smel loret Ion and/or reeolution 
of theee probleme. The problems were thoee brought by the psrtlclpsnts 
from their "back home" eltuetlone. No attempt wss made to deecribe or 
deal with the "here-snd-now" problems of ths psrtlclpsnts or stsff. 

> 

Psrtlclpsnts who did not return home lrt the evenings ssked permission 
to sttend the stsff sessions. The stsff consented snd sevsrsl psrtlclpsnts 
sntsrsd ths stsff room primarily as observers. Dr. Kenneth Benne d#scr^lbee 
whst happedsd ss hsvlng sn "electric effect" upon both ths stsff and the 
participants ss the psrtlclpsnts entered Into the {lleloguee o,f ths sssslon. 
Psrtlclpsnts both dsnled snd supported the sccurscy of obssrvstlons of ths 
ssms phsnomenon. Their snthusissm for the here-snd-now discussion"of thsir 
.bshevlor gsve* birth to whst sppesred to by . . . "s potentially powerful 
medium add process of re-educetlon . . . u ' (p. 81). 

I The following summer this ssme stsff supplemented by ssversl other 
socfal scientists organised s three-week workshop Involving othsr Institu- 
tions st Gould Acsdsmy in Bethel, Maine. 



, Comprissd of Professors Kenneth D. Benne, thsn st Cblumbis Univsrsltv, 
Lsland D. Bradford of the Nstlonsl F.ducstlon Assoclstlon, and Ronald 
Lippitt of the Rssssrch Center for Group Dynamice were the trsining lsadtre 
who were eupported by e reeeerch team heeded by Professor Kurt* Lsvip of 
the Reeearch Center end three reeeerch obeervere (then greduete etudente 
in eociel peychology - L Morton Deutech, Murrey Horwit* end Melvin Seemen) . 
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One f of the feature! of chin session vn a small continuing^ 
- group, called the Beelc # Sk 1 1 le 'toi lnlng (BST) Croiip, In which en 
* anecdotal observer observetTpnel data available for discussion 

and analysis by tha gfefyp. One ftnctlon of the training leader van 
to help the group InhrtWlyzlng and evaluating these data, as supple- 
mented with data frcf\the participants and from the training leader. 
<P. 83) , 

Tha T-Croup as we know "TtfoTh^^deve 1 oped from these BST groups (p. 83). 

Tha design of the BST woAsnop afflforded a common framework for helping* 
peopla "see their special JobeVes resources 'one to tha opier " (p. 84). 
Tha helping relationship Is oneVo^r Inking about changed perceptions and. 
behavior In epec If le * groups , especially Interpersonal skills of problem 
solving, such as dlagfosls, strategy development, Implementation and 
evaluation relevant to the situation. The skills Identified, discussed, 
and practiced by the^flve BST group* were the 7ol lowing : * 

Skill Area I : Assessment by the change agent of his personal 
motivations and his relationship to the "change*.'* 

Skill Area II : Helping '*ch"angees'* becoroeaware of a need for 

change and for the dfegnostic p/ocet*^ ^ 

• 4 

Skill Area III : Diagnosis by change agent and changee. In 

collaboration, of their situation lo tariffs- of bshav'lor, 
understanding, and feallnga to be modified. 

Skill Area IV : Deciding upon the problem, Involving othere In 
the declelon, plennlng ectlon, end practicing tha pleni. 

Skill A rea V: Cerrylng out the plen ^ success ful ly end productively. 

Skill Area VI : Eveluetlon ea assessment of Joint progrese--met hods 
of working end thlnklrrg end homan relet Ions. 

Skill Am VI1 : Continuing, spreadlpg, and maintaining accomplished 
chenges. 

The steff for thls*BST workshop sew onsj of their major taaks as. that 
of helping the pertlclpents build e cohesive end mature group. They 
listed some of the symptoms of group growth Or strengths as : ^ 

a. Excellsnce of lntercommunlcet Ion among group membere (common 
understendlng, semantic sensitivity, permlss Ivesjesa to di'scussj 
freely end not defensively, emong Others). 

b. Group objec t lvlt y towerd vlts own functioning (degree tc^ which tn*# 
group . . . [cenj meke end eccept eveluatlons and analysis of 
Its owe functioning). 
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^ q . Acceptance of ^rbup^respensibillties as members (willingness to 
accept and shajre^ leadership functions and membership responsi- 
bilities, as jiell as sensitivity to and encouragement of, the * - 
, potential contribution' of each/member) . * * ■ 

* v ' i . \ • ■* 

d« Grojip c6heeion\>r ego strength (sufficient 'to permit assimilation, 
of new ideas and new members, to use conflict instead of being 
destroyed^by it, to hold to long-term goals", and to profit both , 
from failure and from success situations). 

• * . < > ' ■* 

e. Group ability to inform itse;f and to think straight {ability to 
u$e resources both within and without the group and 'to detect 
and correct fallacies in group thinking). 

» * i~' ✓ •* I* * 

- f .~ Ability of group to detect and control rhythms of group metabolism 
(fatigue, tension, tempo^ pace, emotional atmosphere). 

*g. Ability of group to recpgnize, control, an<Temploy significant 
soclometrlc factors in Its own growth. . • A- 

h. ^Ability of group to integrate member Ideologies, needs,. and 
\ * goals with common group traditions, ideology,' and goals. 

i. Ability of the^roup to create new functions and groups as 
needed attd to terminate its existence when appropriate. 

.These dimensions of gro^fTgrowth were shared with the participants. 
As the group worked toggj#er they were periodically appraised of their 
process by the obsei^rT They confronted the crises, temporary failure 
experiences, competitive and aggressive behaviors as they moved toward ,7 
maturity. The participants developed their skills of group analysis and ' 
became aware of the resources of the members as well as the group roles 
needed for mature group functioning. (Pp. 84-85) 

The Learning Laboratory 

In their introduction to Sensitivity Training and the Laboratory 
Approach: Reading^ about Concepts and Applications ,* editors Robert T. 
Golembiewski and Arthur Bamberg define the Training Group (T-Group) as 
having three major distinguishing features: "It is a learning laboratory; 
it focuses on learning how to learn; and it distinctively does so via a 
here-and-now emphasis on immediate ideas, feelings^ and reactions" 
(Golembiewski and Blumberg, 1973, p. 6>. 
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This is the text presently being used in the Group Dynamics 
Laboratory at Indiana State University. It contains 37 chapters, divided 
into six parts, representing multi'pfe authors from many professions and 
academic disciplines. 
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The* T-Group as a Learning ^Laboratory 



Ab a learning laboratory the T-Group has certain specific charac- t 
teristics: „ * 

■■ N 1 - 

1. It is »an experience in cheating a miniature society. 

2. If is oriented toward working with processes that emphasize ; 
/ % inquiry exploration, and experimentation with behavior. • 

,3. It is oriented toward helping its members to learn. - 

.4. It is oriented toward developing a . psychologically safe 
atmosphere that facilitates learning, 

5. What is to be learned is* largely determined by its members, 
although a professional "trainer" is usually available* to 
provide ^guidance . \ (P. 6) ^ 

Learning, How to Learn 

^ Three ideas central to the concept- of "learning how to learn" (called 
re-education in the earlier history of laboratory education and still con- , 
sidered synonymous by some advocates of laboratory learning) according to 
the editors are: • ' . 

1. T-Groups have an Inductive orientation. 

2. ... what is learned in T-Groups is not at all clear, at least 
at the outset, for most group members .... Part of learning 
how to learn in a T-Group, then, is concerned with the develop- 
ment of a relatively high tolerance for ambiguity. 

3. ... In a T-Group, the teacher is any member of the group wKb 
can provide data for learning. (Pp. 7-8) ^ 

Other major features listed by Bennis are*: 

1. T-Groups work toward expanded consciousness and a wider recog- 
nition of available choices. , 

2. T-Groups embody a spirit of inquiry. 

3. T-Groups stress authenticity in interpersonal relations, of knowing 
what you are and how you feel, as a condition for being what you 
are and what you feel. 

4. TrGroups imply a collaborative concept of authority. (p. 8) 
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Concept of ythe Hgre-and-N6w 



The third feature pf the T-Group is the concept of the here-and-now: 
Whet ie happening at the moment as opposed to historical events of the 
distant past. Feelings, values, thoughts, prejudices, biases, here in 
this group, group relevant and readily verifiable, comprise much of the 
data for learning. , t 

Theory 

the group dynamics laboratory draws tipon learning theory, personality 
-theory, socialization theory, small group theory, group psychotherapy 
theory, systems theory, lntersystems theory and democratic theory. Perhaps 
l|f any one theory could be brought to the forefront in support of the 
learning laboratory, it would be "an existential learning theory " as 
espoused by C. M. Hampden-Turner . It is "a cyclic process in which 
learning recurs in Increasing depth" (Gloemblewskl and Blumberg, p. ^4*5).^ 
It Is as follows: , A *l ; N 

r 

: " / • ; According to 



a) the quality of his cognition 

b) the clarity of his Identtty 

c) the extent of his self-esteem- 



(j) The Investor w1H attempt 
to Integrate the feedback 
from l\1s exchange Into a 
mental map whose breadth 
and complexity are a 
measure of Investing 
success. 



0) According to the enhance- 
ment (or reduction) experi- 
enced by the Other, the ". 
latter will reinvest (or 
avoid) 1n a manner which 
moves toward Energy (or 
conflict). 



(d) all three of which he 
orders Into a 'purposeful 
synthesis of his experi- 
enced and anticipated 
competence-- 



(e) The subject Invests. with a 
degree of autonomy 1n his 
human environment 



(f) by periodically "letting 
go" and risking a portion 
, of his experienced 
competence. 



(h) and seek self confirmation 
through the Impact of his 
Invested competence upon 
the Other. 



(g) He will thus try to . 
"bridge the distance" • 
between himself and the 
Other 
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Investing behavioral ly in tha here-ahd-now may' prove to bt painful 
put it la thla pain that opens pathways to learning.. Hampden-Turner 
supports this as follows: 

It was Otto Rank (1929) who saw his patients as caught 
between two fears, the "life-fear" of going forward, investing, 
atrbphying, end losing Individuality In a see of humanity. It 
takes existential coursge to go forward end etftlure anguish. 

(P ' 49) ' . ' . , ' * 

The existential learning theor^ spirsls~upwar<l ss each new^leerning 
is . based on previous lesrnings (snd uhleern^ngs) . It Is s r«sha>in*,, a 
renewal process in which the person discovers snd develops the deeper end 
deeper meaning of his existence. 

^ — ' 
Whet makes the laboxatpry snd especially the T-Group such s popular 
attraction for learning? Perhapa one could refer to the premiae that a 
need once met, no longer motivates. The biological stimulus of hunger 
caueea the' person to seek food. Once food haa been consumed the stimulus 
• ceases- until the need la again preaent. The need to know "Who am I?" la 
an ever preaent one. As men's biological, needs , for the most part, have 
been satisfied end hla need for aafety haa also been met, he Is now free * 
to pursue the higher order of. needs.* 

Por many people, perheps (for most, due to the mobile snd technical 
society snd the lsck of st tent ion received from significant others (e.g., 
extended family, teachers, temporary peer relations), the need for Intimate 
relationships in which the real person csn stand up hss become great , end 
m leerning environments which promise to help meet personal growth needs sre 
welcomed . j 

The most productive climate for learning is one which we all value 
and continue to search for in today* a world. The emphaala In the labora- 
tory la experiential. "We do not learn by doing only. We learn by doing 
under conditions in which relevant, accurate, and acceptable reactions 
which we are able to use get through to us" (Bradford, 1961, p. 11). Many 
. people made notable contributions to understanding personsl growth In 
relationships with othera. The reaearcher would not need to look very 
far into the" echo larly worka of John Dewey or George H. Mead to d la cover 
a aound philosophical background for learning by being experimental. 
And two names which stand out in my mind ot present (frvy resesrchers end 



*A. H. Maslow's theory of personality — the theory that two basic types 
of motivation are Important: deficiency motivation as oxygen, food, and 
water, and growth motivation, strivings for knowledge and self -actual iza- 
tlon. There Is s postulated hlersrchy of motivation sccordlng to which 
physiological needs must be satisfied first followed by safety needs, 
love, esteem needs end finally the need for self actualization (Dictionary 
Behavioral Science, 1973). 
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writers In the field would be Gordon Allport and Carl Rogers. One would 
be remias, however, In writing about groups and learning 'In groupa If 
some of the contributions of Professor Kurt Lewln were not Included. 

An article that appeared In the Journal of , Social Issues , August, 
1*45, written In association with Paul Grabbe , exemplifies the contribution 
of Lewln. Thla article address^a Itself to two of the main problems of 
re-education, namely, to bring about "change In cognition" and the 
"Acceptance of new values" (Lewln and Grabbe, 1945 t p. 56), 

Lewln and Grabbe describe the re-education procesa as affecting one's 
cognitive atructure , "the way he sees the physical and social worlds, 
Including all his facts, concepts, beliefs and expectations. It modlf lea 
his valences and valuta . . . and It affects motoric action ..." They 
go on to arfy that these effecta are not governed! by the aame laws and thus 
the re-educator "Is confronted with certain contradictions." And "re-edu- 
cation -cannot be merely a rational procesa" (p. 56X> 
\ A 

^The following are some of the premlaes Hated by Lewln and Grabbe: 

3. Even extensive first hand experience doea not automatically 
create correct concepts (knowledge?.* 

4. Social action nb less than physical action Is steered by 
perception. * * 

5. As a rule the possession of correct knowledge does not 

0 suffice to rectify false perception. % 

6. Incorrect stereotypes (prejudices) are functionally equivalent 
to wrong concepts (theories). 

7. Changes in sentiments do not necessarily follow changes In 
cognitive atructure. • « % 

^' » 
8^ A change in action-Ideology, a real acceptance of a changed 
set of facts and values, a change in the perceived socAal 
world — all three a*e but different expressions of the same 
procesa. 

a. Loyalty to the old and hostility to the new values . . . 
the re-educative process will normally encounter hostility. 
The task of breaking down this hostility becomes a paradox 

tij If one considers the relation between acceptance of new 

^ values anj freedom of choice. 

b. Re-education and freedom of acceptance ..... 

... Only If and when the new set of valuea is freely 
accepted, only if it corresponds to one's super-ego, 
do those changes in social perception occur which . . . 
* are a prerequisite for a change in conduct and therefore 

J 
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for a letting effect of re-ed^ucation . . . We can now 
formulate the dilemma vhlch re-education hae to fact In 
thle way; How can free acceptance of new eyetem of 
value* be brought^ebout If the pereon who le to be 
educated ie , In the nature of thlnge, likely to be 
hoetlle to the new^ valuee and loyal to hie old? 

9. Acceptance of the new eet of valuee and bellefe cannot ueually 
be brought about Item by Item. 

10. The Individual accepte the new eye tern of valuee and bettfre^by 
accepting belonglngneee to a groqp . * 



Re-education influences conduct only when the new eyetem Of 
valuee and bellefe domlnatee the individual *e perception. The 
acceptance of the new eyetem le linked with the acceptance of a 
epecific group, a particular role, a definite eource of authority 
ae new polnte of reference. It le baelc for re-education that 
thle linkage between acceptance of new facte lor valuee and 
acceptance of certain groupe or rolee le very Intimate and that 
the eecond* frequently le a prerqqulelte for ihe flret. Thle 
. explain* thm difficulty of changing bellefe and valuee in 

piecemeal \ faehion. The linkage ie a main factor behind reeletance 
to re-education, but It can aleo be made a powerful meane for 
eucceeeful re-education . . . . re-education. (P. 64) 

Theee premleee are helpful in underetandlng the reeletancee to new 
learning or the re-educative proceee. They are aleo helpful In under- 
learning, eepeclally the T-Group. The T-Group climate that the learner 
helpe build le one where he can truet othare with hie vulnerability, hie 
need to move forward ve. hie need to maintain the etatue quo. Many, timet 
I have felt the ambivalent etate of the learner when he le eaylng "no" in 
one breath and "yee" i n the next to the disequilibrium between prior 
knowledge and valuee and hie preeent etate of being, 

The learning proceee of the T-Group le eomewhat analogoue to the 
phyelcal growth proceee of the crayfleh. He muet ehed hie old ehell, hie 
protection, or he will not grow (may even die). During thle eheddlng 
proceee he le moet vulnerable to anlmele of prey, eo he inetlnctually 
eeeke the eafeet environment he can find and there he growe a pew, more 
functional ehell. The crayfleh flnde a phyelcal ly eafe environment ( but 
for humane during the re-educative proceee a eafe environment muet be 
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built. The T-Group'e focue 1{ 00 doing Juet that, with the potential 
jej^ner being en integral pert of the building proceee.* * 

Feedoeck 111 fundament si to comunlcttlon. I reelly do not know what 
meesage I have conveyed to you until I receive your response. A properly 
functioning furnece reeponde eccuretely to the mes'eege of ite thermoetlt. 
My crulee control unit on the cer celle for gee end extre power automat- 
ically when It rscslvss the Meeege of need. An elrplene on eutomatiq 
pilot depends on eccurete meeeeiee from Ite ex t remit lee to etey on couree. 
Much human energy le expended lir reepondlng to Ineccurete feedbeck during 
interpereonal traneectlone. Either the eender le uneware of the distor- 
tion, it le deliberate, br it le incomplsts. Too often the maeeege le 
confualng in fhet the epdJ^en worde ere lncongruent with the non-verbel 
behavior. A clenched f Attend "I like you" et^tfae ssme moment— which 
message le belleveble? Clerlf icetlon of meeeegee le the reeponelblllty 
of both the eender end the receiver. Regetdleee of the reeeon, leernlng 
environment* which dtcreeee the amount of dletortad or Incomplete feedbeck 
are to be velued end encoureged. The leboretory deecrlbed herein ie~ 
managed ,in euch e vey ee to focue on feedbeck ekllle development. For 
example, a receiver of information le eeked to perephreee what the eender 
conveyed. Thle will (or neede to) include both verbel end non-verbel 
expreeelone. * * j 



Another .imp or tent feeture of feedbeck le \Jiet it le on two dimenelone, 
Ona^ ie thet of "level lag"— that ie, telling you ebou* what le going on with 
me* now, euch ee feellnge end thoughts brought qn by what you conveyed; end 
"confronting" — requeeting further clerlf icetlon or eharlng perceived distor- 
tlona or Vmldej in the maeeege. Comedy teems have become very eucceeeful 
In the entertelnment field by uelng dletorted communlcetione, e.g., Abbot 
and Coetello end thedr beeebell routine "Who'e on firet/* etc. ... or 
Grade Allen* e reaponae to the policeman when eeked If her eyee hed ever 
been checked, replied that they hed elweye been blue! While theee ere 
groee dletortlone, we leugh, ptfrhepe beceuee we cen Identify with them 
from our own experiences with dletorted communlcetione. ^ 

The climate of truet built in the T-Group by Ite memberehlp helpe 
eech pereon move cloeer to being functlonelly more euthentlc end sensitive 
to eelf end thue to othere. Authentic but eeneltlve, ueeble feedbeck, 
where truet end cerlng ere recognised norms of the group, le the eeeence 
of the T-Group for lssrnlng. 



Perhepe the point of It ell le contelned in the title poem of Robert 
Froet'e fifth volume* West-running Brook, e etudy in "contrer lee . " Louie 
Untermeyer comments, "It le e pleyful ergument with e eerloue undertone, 
an extended bit of fooling thet turne into e philosophy, teeelng end 
tender, e dialogue thet leede up to e msmorsbls monologue. In the beck- 
werd motion of the white weve running counter to itself, 'the tribute of 
the current to the eource,' the poet eeee the origin of ell of ue" 
(Untermeyer, p. 170). 
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National Tra1n1na Laboratory (NTC) 

Laboratory learning and the Training Croup (T-Croup) art now approach- 
ing the end of the Third decade of existence. The qualified trainers now 
number in ths hundred! and'are active on all Continent! . Former partic- 
ipants now number in the\hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, and 
thousands mors seek out opportunities to bs trainers snd/or participants 
annually. The National Training Laboratory had Its bsglnnings as a part , 
of ths Adult Educat ion Division of the National Education Association. 
Sines 1966 it has become known as the NTL Institute of Applism Behavioral 
Science. It Is still affiliated with the NEA and maintains an offics staff 
of approximately tvsnty professionals at ths , NEA headquarters building In 
Washington, D. C. Its function remains that of afaistfng In ths procsss 
of tralnsr development and maintaining a directory" of Its qualified 
members to 'assist with psrsonal and organizational development wnen called 
upon. Its membsrs ars In privets practice, private and public entsrprlss, 
and on unlvsrslty % campusss . 

# * t 

Ths Journal of Appllsd BshaVloral Science , publishsd bimbnthly, and 

Social Changs: Ideas and Applications , published quarterly, as wa±-l as 

special publications, serve to help the professional tralnerswkeep abreast 

of development e in ths fields of psrsonal and organizational development. 

Nanv, If not most, universities offer group dynamics laboratories 
.with ths T-Group, as descrifcsd above, an integral part of the learning 
Adsslgn. PrH*ts sntsrprise, for sxampls, University Associates of La Jolla, 
California, publishss books and articles as well as conducts training 
laboratories fof the public af'largs. And also in La Jolla, the Center 
for Studies of/the Person Involves itself In research, publishing and 
training^ Th/ss are but a few of the many institutions utilizing and 
furthsrin|^na development of ths laboratory approach to learning. Any 
one of thsss organizations could dlrsct ths Interested person to other 
, reliable resources by geographical location. 



*Por example, University Associates Put>lishers>Incorporated, P. 0. 
Box 80637, San Diego, California, 92133, Include extensive lists of 
organizations involved in human growth and organizational development in 
thsir annual Handbook for Crqup Facilitators. 
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PART II 




THE GROU* iYfJJItrcS LABORATORY AT 
IN0IAN/T5TATE UNIVERSITY 



ired /Che firat Group 



Indiana Stete Univereity'e School of Education offered Jhe fiiV Group 
Dynamics Laboratory in Its hlatory in the spring of 1969. Thisjcourse vas 
.initiated as the rssult of the intereete and af forts of thraa professors 
in tha School of Education who met eech vaak in discussion and planning 
aaaslons during 1968. Each profassor brought to thasa planning sassions t 
and avantually to tha coursa itself, a broad background of theory and 
experience of working with group bahavior. Ona had received his training 
undar David Jenkins and his collaaguas ,at Temple Univereity, another had 
workad undar Esthar-Lloyd Jonas and har collaaguas at Columbia Univereity, 
and tha third, tha writer, workad with John Suahr and collaaguas at 
Michigan Sjtete Univarslty. 

♦ 

Gradas ara earned through a contract arranga«ant. For example, from 
eeverel objectivee tha atudant chooaaa thoaa ha wlahaa to eccomplieh to 
achlava tha desired grada. Thay includa laboratory .raporta (aaa Exhibita 
A and B) t reedlngs, demonstrations of learnings ralavant to tha coursa, ate. 

Tha group dynamics laboratory has baan offarad onca aach semester and 
ona luaMr term aach yaar. It ia open to both undargraduata and graduata 
atudanta «nd la a thraa aaaaatar hour cradlt couraa. 



V 

Despite 



■pita thalr atrong backgrounda In tha flald f tha ataff waa far from 
nalva whan it tana to racognizing tha riaka Involvad in offarlng a Group 
Dynamics Laboratory and tha skills naadad to maintain it most appropriately 
aa a productive learning environment. Thus, one option chosen among aaverel 
was to bning In en outside resource person for two or three deys eech 
semester who would eveluete the leb and help the ataff Identify end develop 
needed skills to work more affectively with the perticipenta and with eech 
other. Other aefeguerda were eleo .built into the leboretory. For example, 
the leb would alweya be a teem effort in plennlng end In executing; ell 
sensitivity training group a ' would be steffed with co-treinera; and an out- 
aide coneultent-would shere time with eech of the sensitivity groups. 
These conditions have been well supported by colleegues end the edminiatre- 
tion from the depertmant chairperson all the way up to the President of 
the University. In feet, the cost of the outside consultant hes become e 
regular budget # item for eech semester that the course is offered. 

Course Organization 

* 

Organization and administration of the couraa in keeping* wit 
alty pollclea wee a must. Gredea were to be earned through a con 

11 
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Exhl^t 

♦ 

A GUIDE FQft THE USE OF THE LABORATORY , 



/ 



DIMENSION 


CHARACTER I ST ICS/ DEF I N I T I ON 


DILEMMA (Can be a Question or ' 
a Statement) 

■ i 

• 


New situation. 

Do not know what to do. 

Feel unsure. 

Several options for action. 

< * 


ACTION 


Overt behavior, which can be 
described (Including In- 
action), In response to the 
dllenma. 


FEEDBACK 
(Data) 


Information about behavior In 
a situation Is contained In 
our feelings and the verbal and 
non-verbal beHavlor of others. 


OTHER OPTIONS FOR ACTION* 


What might have felt; better? 
Options suggested by others. 
Other options H I H have thought 
of since my dilemma. 


GENERALIZATION ^ '"/ 


Meanings of feedback are com- 
bined Into a verbal statement 
of the relationships among 
situations, actions, and effects 
so that the words can call forth 
\ similar responses from people 
familiar with the language. 



*The writer added this dimension and wishes to give credit to Dr. 
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A 

METHOD IN LEARNING FROM EXPERIENCE 



LEARNING IS ADVANCED 


■ 1 

LEARNING IS RETARDED 


By awareness of * duenna. 
By viewing tht dilemma as a. 
personal cholct among rtal 

options. 

When our "stake" In tht 
dllamma Is tvldtnt. ^ 

\ 


By not perceiving the dllamma. 

Look of aWareness, Is evident 
when there Is a problam 
experienced and the person— 
" sees only one Why to do 
th1ngs--sees only vague 
alternative*- -sees It as 
someone else's problam--usts. 
Inappropriate generalizations. 


By experimenting, 
Inventing, 

Challenging assumptions, 
Enduring confusion. 
When the risk Is evident. 

r 


By depending on old behavior to 
solve dilemma. 

By resisting change In thf ways, 
we respond. By doing nothing. 
By fleeing or denying dilemma'. 
By avoiding risk. 


By receptivity to feedback- 
llstenlng-sensltlvl ty to 
non-verbal cues-"check1ng 
out M Inferenoes-support 
others In "owning" their 
fepllngs. 


By blocking or distorting the 
reception of feedback-lnsensl- 
tlvlty to others-partial 
listening-defending self- 
fleeing or denying feedback 
opportunities. „ 


By asking group to help you 

try one or more different 

responses . 
By practicing alternate 

responses In out-of -group* 

situations. 


By Ignoring feelings 
By not trying alternate 

responses. 
%y avoiding situations like the 

one producing trie dilemma. 


* * 
By deliberate and explicit 
conceptualization of mean- 
ings. 

By reviewing happenings to 

clarify feedback. 
By sharing meanings wd th 

others. 


By resisting conceptualization. 
By avoiding the ascertaining of 
meanings. 

By sustaining feelings. 

By falling to review happenings. 

By keeping meanings to oneself. 



Stanley Gross, his col league, for the development of the other dimensions. 
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Exhibit B 

Sample Laboratory Report (six suctrreports constitutes one grade 
contract objective) . 

Laboratory Report #1 

D1 Itffina . In class a girl gave*me some negative feedback which we did 
got deal with adequately. At the end of the session. I still did not under 
stand htr perceptions of me. I was troubled about - what should I do? 

Action . The following night afttfp.a book discussion, I offered her a 
rlde.back to- campus. During the ride J. brought up the subject of her 
feedback. 

Feedback . The girl was really glad that I mentioned the feedback she 
had given me the previous night, because she had been thinking 1t over and 
had realized that ihe hadn't meant what she said. She was glad to have 
the opportunity to talk again. I was really glad that I had brought 1t up 

Options . 1. Take rift Immediate action and hope that an occasion 
will arise again 1n class that will allow us to deqj 
* with the feedback., 

2. Discredit her negative feedback by rationalizing that 
1t was Invalid. 

3. Put the topic on my personal agenda for the next 
class meeting. 

^ . 4. Talk to the girl abou^lt outside class, since It 

only Involved the two of us. 

Generalization . I need to take the Initiative to explore feedback 
adequately so that. I can profit from the Information. In order for feed- 
back to be helpful I must understand 1t; only then does H Increase my 
learning. 
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arrangement. For example, eeverel objectlvee ere ata^ed In the courae 
Out lint. The etudent chooeea thoee he wighfe to eccomplieh to echieve the 
deelred grade. The student,'* tssk Is to eccomplieh esch chosen objective 
end write s one- to- two page reaction to having done so. 



Shortly- sf ter the Croup Dynamics Laboratory class was started, It 
became Apparent that the ataff needed to formalise a acreenlng proceaa to 
•protect the applicant ee»well aa the ataff fjrom Inappropriate expectetione . 
There waa evidence to Indicate that some people signing for the claaa were 



become trainers.- While the ataff tried' to explain to the claaa on opening 
night regarding their intent iona and the purpoeee of the claaa, *t appeared 
that many did not hear what waa Intended for them to hear. Thua,* the 
application and the accompanying atatement of the Intended purpoeee of the 
claee were developed. (See Exhibit C.) 

Bach queatlon la Intended to stimulate thinking end/or ectlon elong 
certain lines, e.g., Queatlon 1 la meant. to camee people to think^bout 
their Several rolea in life. /Too, each reeponee glvee information about 
the applicant that helpa get aome perception of the population, e.g., the 
rolee now being played aa perceived by the potential member. Aa one might 
expect, the role examplea given in the application have domlneted the 
reeponeee. Alao, aa expected, "et;udent" haa been the mbet frequent role * 
mentioned. 

In reeponee to the aecond -part of Queatlon 1, "moat important- groupe , " 
the algnlf leant factor here le the extremely large number of r eepondente 
who replied, "none. " Thie can be Interpreted aa a very reel phenomenon 
for moet lab participants, the problem of anomle. The groupe mentioned 
by the applicanta were for the moat part thoae euggeated by the queetion. 

Reeponee to Queetion 2, "Pleaee deecribe eny inteneive group treining 
experlencee in which you have been involved," reveele quite cleerly 
that approximately 80 percent of the cleee membere had not hed eny euch 
experlencee. Thie eppeere to aupport the exietence of very reel unmet 
eoclel end peychotogicel nfede of thoae who elgn up for the cleee. 

In reeponee to Queetion 5, "Have you ever received profeeeionel 
paychological or paychlatric eeeietence? eome 75-80 percent have 
indiceted that they hed not received thie kind of help. Thoee who 
lndiceted "Yae" were edvleed to coneult. with their peychologiet , peychi-. 
atrlet, or couneelor before continuing with the cleee. In -only one known 
ceee hae e pereon dropped the cleee ee e coneequence of checking thie out. 

Queetion 6, "Do >eu egree to evold being effected by druge, not 
preecribed iy e phyeicien, while participet ing in couree activitiee? , " 
haa received moetly "Yee" reeponeee. In the four ceeee of "No" eneweri 



Application 
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•f Exhibit C 

Application 

Education 415/515 - Group Oymmlcs Laboratory 

1. Wt want to •xplaln what we art about - whaj wt Inttnd and what wt do S 
not inttnd. On tht othtr sidt wt statt somt purposfi and lomt I1m1ta* r 
tlons. Wt ask that you rtad this mattrlal btcaust wt want to shart 
with you our txptctatlon for tht courst. Wt tncowraga^ you to- com* to 
our off lets 1f you havtany qufstlons or conctrns and wt will dtal 
with any nttds you may wvt for Information. Wt art txdttd by and 
tnjoy this courst, but wt havt Itamtd that 1t 1s Important that 
ptoplt havt an opportunity to clarify thtlr txptctatlons. This mattrlal 
1s our first of faring in tht Itamlng contract. 

2. Wt want to bt 1n* position to advlst studtnts, prior to thtlr tnroll- 
mtnt, about whtthtr tht courst 1s approprlatt to thtlr txptctatlons. 
Th«rtfort,~tht attachtd application 1s dtslgntd to dtVsomt Information 
from you which would htlp us to dtcldt whtthtr wt might nttd to talk 
with^you about our and your txptctatlons. Wt will rtly on you to ha^f f 
atttmpttd to clarify your txptctatlons by rtadlng tht dtscriptivt 
mattrlal and to bt optn with us 1n what you wrltt about yourstlf. You 
might consldtr this your first offtMng 1n tht Itarnlng contract. 
You will want to know: 

1. Two act1v1t1ts art Sthtdultd outsldt of usual class mtttlng tHrlts . 
HKtntvtr tht courst is offtrtd a wttktnd workshop is htld off campus. 
It usually bag 1ns jn*^FrT3ay tvlnlng at dlnntr and tnds Sunday m1d- 
v afttmoon. WhaiTtht courst 1s offtrtd during tht acadtmic ytar a 

' twtlvt hour marathon 1s htld 1n addition on a Saturday. Atttndanct it 
thtst actlvltlts fs rtqulrtd . Tht studtnt 1s txptcttd to pay room, 
board and othtr txptnsts fpr tht wttktnd, which rtctntly has amounttd 
to^tpproxlmattly $20. Tht datts for th1s,stmtsttr art: . 

Wttktnd Marathon 



2. Wt want to clarify tht tprollmtnt proctdurts : 

a. In spHt of tht fact that stvtral stctlons may bt Usttd, this 1s 
all ont courst. Tht Instructor with whom you sign up simply 
handlts tht mtchanlcs. 

b. Courst tnrollmtnt 1s 11m1ttd to.twelvt studtnts par Instructor, 

c. Wt do not choost to bt 1n a position to guaranttt tnrollmtnt to 
studtnts who submit applications, Studtnts art to follow usual 

\s> rtg1Uril4^n^roctdurts in gaining tnrollmtnt. 
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Exhibit C 
(continued) 
What we are about 
Jhe purposes we have 1n, offering this course are to help you to: 

1. gain new Insights about yourself , your behavior and the effects 
your behavior has on others, 

2. become more sensitive to group phenomena and to the effects 
groups and Individuals have upon you, 

learn to behave 1n ways you find rewarding, 

develop attitudes about your Interpersonal relations 
with which you can, be comfortable, and 

5. apply these learnings about self to your personal and professional 
roles. 

To accomplish these purposes we provide a variety of Intensive group 
experiences and develop a community devoted to learning. Though the 
structure 1s largely Informal and experience oriented, we value learning 
from such processes as reading, planning, analyzing, decision making and 
writing. There are several alternative ways of demonstrating learnings 
and meeting course requirements. 

Because of the confusion 1n the popular media about the nature of 
human relations training, sensitivity training, laboratory method, 
T-groupIng, encounter groups, etc., 1t may be helpful to state some 
' boundaries . 

a 

1. Feelings are relevant to learning and one legitimate focus of 
laboratory activities. This does not mean there 1s any Intention to offer 
psychotherapy. The course 1s designed to meet educational, not psycho- 
therapeutic purposes. 

2. Feeling-relevant learning activities may be stressful for some 
students. Though this 1s but*one focus for learning activities, students 
who are undergoing psychotherapy or Intensive counseling are advised to 
consult their 'therapists before enrolling. 

3. The educational purposes of the course direct the activities 
toward application to the student's personal and professional roles. 
The course does not prepare the student to become a T-Group trainer or 
consultant. Indiana Stats University does not offer a program which 
prepares persons for the trainer role. 
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Exhibit C 
(continued) 

4/ Our experience 1nd1cates v that the use of many drugs Interferes 
with the processes of learning as'deslgned 1n,th1s course. Therefore, 
students are asked not to com^to class meetings, the marathon and group 
and community meetings on ttfe weekend while under the Influence of drugs 
not prescribed by a physician. 



(Date of Application) 



' Applying for (Circle One) 

(Name) Semester 

t 

• - Fall Spring Summer 



Education 415/515, Group Dynamics Laboratcflry 



(Street Address) ' . Year(Flll1n) 19_ 



(City, State, Zip Code) 



(Area Code) (Telephone Number) 

Please describe your most relevant roles and most Important groups 
(e.g., student, father, teacher, w1fe-fam1ly, fraternity, class, office). 

2. Please describe any Intensive group training experiences 1n which you 
have been Involved. 

3. What were your reactions to these experiences? 

4. What are your reasons for enrolling 1n the course? 

# 

5. Have you ever received professional psychological or psychiatric 

assistance? Yes No . If yes, what was (Is) the nature of 

this assistance? 

6. Do you agree to avoid being affected by drugs, not prescribed by a 
physician, while participating 1n course activities? Yes ~_ No 



7. Please Indicate the times you would generally find best to schedule 
an Interview 1f the staff or you should" request one. 
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the candidate Indicated that the question had been mlsunderstopd. To the 
beat of my knowledge, no person has violated this contract. t 

The question of appropriateness and who should not participate In this 
claaa remains open. The staff has tried and still does try to state clearly 
whom the claas Is Intended for and whom It Is not intended for. In the ' 
final analysis It Is the potential member who must decide as to the 
appropriateness of the class for his Intended purposes. Thua far, there 
are no known serloua casualties* 

Regular semester Laboratory* 

The firat laboratory class met on a weekly basis for 2-3 'hours in the 
evening. All labs have Included a weekend retreat and a marathon. In 
earlier labs the staff had as many as 90 contact hours with the. partici- 
pants. Laboratory learning is. an exciting way to learn. The "staff 
recognized early the seductivity of this learning environment and in all 
fairness to themselves and their other classes decided to cut the number 
of contact hours. The number of evening sessions was cut from 16 to 10 
or 12 ao that the number of contact hours, including 18 for the weekend retreat' 
and 12 for the marathon, was cut to between 60 and 70 hours. This figure 
is still in excess of the traditional 48 hours in a regular 3 semester hour 
clasa. 

The energy of the staff is primarily aimed* at helping the participants 
learn interpersonal process skills. But It is the learning process that 
la valued most highly. Once the learner becomes more aware of self in his 
tranaactlons and owns his feelings as his , he is well on the way to being 
a more exciting person and an Improved learner. He Is less apt to alienate 
others in his interpersonal relations in that his process skills will keep 
communication open and inclusive of self and others. 

> The weekly laboratory allows the member to take his new behaviora to 
the outside environment and practice on nonmembers. While the learnings 
may be lesa dramatic in a weekly laboratory than in .a concentrated one of 
one or two weeks, they may be of a more permanent nature in the situations 
encountered outside the laboratory. Human learning and change are by _ 
nature a slow process. What appears to be a big behavioral change for 
some members may be minute for others. 

Weekly goal setting by each participant is encouraged and reporting 
back to at least one support person in the lab Is vataied. When people 
take this seriously, the' learning appears to be greatly enhanced. 

The very first night of the class is devoted basically to adminis- 
trative and pre-tests. However, the staff involves the participants in 
some- exercises to help them get acquainted with ee^ch ottjej: and to get a 
feel for the learning laboratory. For example, t he -jfiftlci pants , Including 
the staff, pair up for interviews. As I interview my partner I make notes 
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to use later on to Introduce the person to s small group of others, while 
ay psrtoer does the same. The last few minutes of class are used to discuss 
feelings, learnings, and reactions to the class. Students are invited to 
attend the staff planning sessions. Their input has proven s to be very 
helpful, even though some people are unable to attend due to other commit- 
ments. One of the more significant learnings for the staff in these 
sessions hss been the need to explain the lengusge they use in eless or 
to'chsnge it into simpler form.^ 

The next two clsss sessions sre designed ss resdlness sessions for 
the weekend retrest. The design might include some v*deo-teping-plsybsck 
session*, listening skill development, gosl setting, end responses to queries 
regarding the weekend. 

The weekend which follow^, is s strsight T-Group design of 3-4 hour 
encounters with sttention peid to de-escslstion on Sundsy afternoon. 
Concerns sbout leernings snd going home ere st leest partislly resolved 
through mini-lectures, "role-pleyinft and discussion, 
i • ■■ ' * 

The first" clsss session following the weekend is used to discuss the 
weekend snd to clear up any junfiniahed bualneaa.. In this clinic session 
the stsff introduces seversl possible leerning designs. Decision-making 
, exercises sre set up, for example, a small circle of five or six chsirs 
is srrsnged in -the center of s lsrger circle of chsirs. The options sre 
discussed aVid decisions sre made by those persons who choose tb sit in the 
center chairs. One of these chsirs must slwsys be vacant-. Thus, if someone 
comes in- snd sits in the vscsnt chsir, one of the other participsnts must 
leave and return to the outside circle. This exercise generates s lot of 
strong feelings but does somewhet perallel the democratic process. The 
clinic session following this exercise is most dynamic! And the learnings 
are very much enhanced. , 

* 

A needs census helps to identify new beheviorsl gosls and aet up means 
fNytoward achievement. Different and perhaps new oeheviors sre tried snd if 
Vvucceesful sre prscticed. The process is cyclicsl snd continuous. The 
stsff snd psrticipsnts bring in fltater.iels to sid in the leerning process. 
For example, magazines, paste, scissors snd tsg bosrd to make monteges sre 
brought in for lsborstory use. The montege is personsl. It may depict 
the person's stste of beins in the lsb, it may show s person's perceptions 
of others, or it mey deal with goal setting; it is limited only to the 
imagination of the maker. * 

The seventh evening session is ueuslly concerned with resdiness for 
the msrsthon. The marathon is held on s Ssturdsy snd whenever possible 
it is held off campus. Readiness sctivities might consist of members 
identifying specific behsviors to work on during the marathon. -For example, 
showing people that I like them, asking for help, forming s support group, 
snd the like. Members might "psir snd shsre" this tssk of selection. 
Sometimes the membership is encoursged to make public their gosls while 
others help clsrify snd then record these ststed gosls so thst they csn 
i check lster on the person's progress. ExerCiees sre sometimes selected 
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from the materials of University Associates, an organization devoted to 
collecting* and publishing exercises from recognized human relations training 
personnel, or they may be designed on the spot. 



The evening sessions following the marathon are devoted to closure 
kinds of activities. The first session Is a clinic of the marathon. From' 
this session It can usually be determined which of several learning designs 
will be helpful. One which Is highly valued by the staff Is the Human 
Potential exercise. This Is a series of Inputs systematically arranged to 
focus on 'positive reinforcement and goal setting. The format Is flexible 
In that It can be easily adapted to the needs of the particular group. 0 



S*ht flnsl night session is usually exciting and filled with many 
ambivalences. For example, It Is both hsppy snd sad, happy. In that many 
have discovered thst they have several new strengths* and that they are 
more In control of what happens to them than they had thought prior to the 
lab, and ssd In thst the clsss Is over. Post testing Is carried out as 
quickly as possible and then one of several closure exercises takes piece. 
For example, "Say good-bye non-verbal ly to those you wish to and then 
leave the room." Op we might "bury the class" by cleaning and straightening 
the room to Its original condition and let people handle their good-byes 
any way they so choose. 

Admlnlstrlvls Is also a part of the last session. Papers and grade 
statements are collected and unfinished business on anyone's part Is deslt 
with asfneeded. 

This has been a rather cursory overview of the semester laboratory » 
class* Its structure and inputs vary according to the staff available and 
the needs of the students. It thus remains a study In and of Itself each 
semester. It Is truly a group dynamics experience In that the date 
generated are the subject matter of the course. 



The summer lab Is s more Intense experience than the semester one In 
that It meets dally for v-irylng periods of time. The lab Is celled a 
workshop and starts on the first day of the summer session. It usually 
terminates during the third week after meeting each day Including Saturdays 
and Sundays. Participation In the weekend sees lone Is open to negotlstlon 
should anyone need to use his time elsewhere. The number of contact hours 
ranges from 60 to 70 and the time arrangement Is Influenced by both the 
participants and the staff. Thus, the lab might meet from 10:00 a.m. until 
10:00 p.m. one day and from 1:00 p.m. until 5:00 p.m. another. 

Summer lab has what has come to be called "homeroom" each morning. 
Coffee and whatever else the participants brlngNare available all day. 
Lunch Is an Individual affair and may occur anytime or all of the time. 
Homeroom Is a time for sharing one's state of being and one's needs for 
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the day or for the lab. Resources are identified and posted on* newsprint 
taped to the walls. Fortunately the lab has had the use of the lounge and 
recreational areas of one of the air-conditioned dorms each summer except 
1973 when the University's Allendale Lodge was made available to the class. 
(The latter is a most desirable setting in that it is away from the campus 
and can accommodate several groupa of 10-12 persons each. Located on 
ssveral acrea of well kept lawn and shrubs, the lodge also lends itself 
well to some out-of-doors activities, for example, trust walks.) Since 
the locations of the lab are not used by other classes during the leb'e 
tenure, msteriala can be posted on the walls, or in bookcases, on tables 
snd on tfye floors, 
tske up where 



ors. This is s plus in that it helps the lab more nearly 
it leftVff the day before. 



Honorariums for conaultanta have been most adequately provided by the 
unive'raity up to -but not including the summer of 1973. Financial stress 
wss sppsrent throughout thst yesr snd funds for outside consu^tsnts were 
cut so thst the lsb could not engsge Nstionsl Trsining Lsborstory personnel. 
Other options were picked up such as trading our stsff time for time from 
other people, and, though this is rather burdensome, it Is s wsy of getting 
such-needed outside energy for learning. Another option wss to use one of 
our own stsff ss s "floster" during the retrest snd the msrsthon. This 
option sgsln falls short of the needed outside resource person. The 
university haa alnce aupported this psrt of the lesrnlng endesvor. 

The stsff for summer has been limited to two persons. To cope with 
JJ^3 need for three, the elected stsffihss used one of the more competent 
doctorsl students. This arrangement has worked out fslrly well due to 
the smaller enrollments during the summer lsb. 

♦ ' 

The lsb is conducted in cooperation with the participants ss much as 
possible. The homeroom generates the needs of the members snd thus the 
design is one thst remains much un tsrget with these needs. Plsnnlng 
sessions sre s psnt of the lesrnlng Just ss the actuslizat ion of the plsns 
is. Needs snd idess come from both the stsff snd participants, more so 
thsn they do during the regular semester lsbs. 

Weekend Retreats 



From the first lsborstory course to present, the weekend retfest 
hss been sn integrsl part of the learning design. At first, the retrest 
wss used for skill trsining on * limited basis. Esch clinic session, 
however, brought out the need to stick closely to s T-Croup format during 
the weekend. In other words, we needed to use the weekend for experiences 
wulch could not be sccompllshed as well during the shorter time pc 
of the regulsr clsss nights. While skill sections and inter-group 
activitiea have not been eliminated, they are minimal during the 



Kperiencea 
periods^ 
up \ 
weekend s^^^ 



There sre many positive attributes of the weekend encounter. For 
example, the population is removed from the regular environment snd thus 
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can sort quickly get with the work st hand. And the learnings during the 
informal part of the weekend art grestly enhanced through the informal 
sharing of par caption* and failings with others who art having similar 
experiences. The opportunities for goal setting in plentiful, slong 
v&th reaeeurancee of moving toward sccompllshment. Thus the whole milieu, 
both formal and informal, lends Itself to learning. 

The weekend does, however, have lta limitations. It eliminates some 
would-be enrollees in the court*. The retreat is required of all partic- 
ipants to complete the course. The sthlete, the working student, and the 
financially poor student, for example, are not able to participate. Also, 
minlatera must chooae between the retreat and their chuich dutlea. Those 
people who know their other obligations must forgo the entire course 
because of the weekend conflict. In the summer lab, the staff haa exper- 
imented and held the two-day T-Group aeaalons on weekdays in a location 
that allowed the participants to stay in their regular lodging. The 
learnings, however, appear to be greatly diminished by the lack of the 
informal sessions and by the lack of reinforcement members receive in the 
baRt -home situations. 

So far it appeatV that the advantages of the weekend retreat outweigh 
the dlaadvantagea previously mentioned. The away-from- campus and away- 
from-homa setting also gives the staff freedom to concentrate their 
enetglea on the lab and on utilization of the conaultant. The weekend 
retreat with the major efforta going into the T-Group appears to be the 
major l««rnlng vehicle of the entire laboratory class. 



Marathon 



The marathon Is a 10-12 hour continuous session. While it is 
basically a T-Group, It also lends Itself to skill training sessions 
aa needed. 

In the original planning for this class it was decided ^that the 
marathon should come near the beginning of the semester with the retreat 
near the end. The reasoning was that the marathon would be an unfreezing 
experience and produce s readiness for learning during the remainder of 
the sessions. ^ 

v %„ It became apparent to the staff that ths marathon did not afford 
/•dough of the Informal time that the participants seemed to need to 
interact and deal with such things as goal setting. Thus, the marathon 
and weekend retreat were transposed in time. This does seem to be s more 
productive arrangement. The marathon appears t<sej(Rov opportunity for 
trying new waya of responding that have been elected by the participants 
during the major time portion of the lab. The weekend retreat affords 
the members the Informal time allotments with their peers to search and 
to set behavioral goals. The marathon lends Itself to identification of 
new behaviors by each member and offers them the opportunity to try them 
out where feedback is available. 
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Tha managamant of tlma la avar praaant In our llvaa and tha 12-hour 
marathon la from 9:00 a.m. until 9:00 p.m. Howavar, tlma conflicts with 
othar commitmanta hava affordad vary raal matarlal for nagotlstions , and 
thua tha population dsvslops Ita akllla in this lssming arana. On a fav 
occaalona tha starting and sndlng tlma a hava baan changad — for axampla, 
6:00 a.m. until 6:00 p.n.— and oncf tha block of tlma via dlvldad Into 
aim-hour aaaalona. 



Tha marathon ramalna a valuad laarnlng azparlanca. Ita position, 
naar tha and of tha lab, appaara t6 ba on targat for Ita purpoaa* Fa ad- 
back from tha participants tanda to confirm thla placamant. 



Early In our planning Ufa it was apparant that our ataff namdad 
training on a rsgular baala. Whila thara vara options such ss antarlng 
tha Rational Training Laboratorlaa intsrn program, wa wara unabla to 
afford ouraalvaa auch at that tlma. Wa approachad our Dapartmsnt £hsir- 
parson and Damn with our ratlonala for ataff training and wara affordad 
fund a to bring In a consultant aach aamaatar from tha NTL Natwork of 
Trainara or aomaona of similar background and akllla. Through tha yaar* 
wa hava had: 

Dr. Vytaa Camlus - Tampla Unlvarslty 

Ma. Jo Kalssy - Episcopal Dlocsss of Datrolt 

Dr. Or In Word an - Prlvata Prsctics, Datrolt 

Dr. Jack Sapor ta - Illinois Msntsl Ramlth Association 

Dr. lonmld Llppltt - Unlvaralty of Michigan 

Dr. Donald King - Purdua unlvaralty 

Dr. Doloraa Storay - Prlvata Practica, Muakagon, Michigan 
Mr. Arthur Bows on - Waatarn Michigan unlvaralty 
Ma. Chmrlotta Aldaraon - Chicago tplacopal Dlocaaa 

Thsaa ara unlqua paopla, aach with apaclal contrlbutlona to maka to 
tha laarnlng procaaa. Our priority for tha conaultanta ha a raatad mora 
with ataff growth than with participant growth. Uaually tha consultant 
was availabla during tha day on tha Friday of our ratraat to our graduata 
atudanta in tha School of Education and to our ataff* plua Intaraatad 
collaaguaa. Approximately thraa houra wara aat aalda for tha working 
ataff to ahara with tha conaultant prior to tha flrat aaaalon with 
participant a Friday availing and again on Sunday aftarnoon. 

Aftar about tha third conaultant visit wa dlacovarad that va could 
banaflt mora from thla parson by having him apanl, aay, a 3-hour block 



*Staff rafara to thoaa paraona praaantly working with tha lab and 
thoaa who hava work ad with paat laba or who might work In a futura lab. 
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of time In ••ch t>f tha eeverel T-Croupe during the weekend. While thie 
eppeara to be leee gratifying to the consultant , it hee greetly Increased 
tha learning* of tha ataff membere. Faadback aaaaiona to tha «taff fro* 
tha consultant occur aa •pproprlete throughout tha weekend. Tha 2-3 hour 
••••ion lata Sunday aftarnoon with tha consultant haa also provsn moet 
halpful. For example, ataff membere ssk for «ugg««tion« regarding akilla 
thay noad to work on to Improve thair ef fectiveneee aa treinere. Th« 
consultants, for tha moet p«rt 9 have been most gsnaroua in pointing out 
ataff atrangtha aa wall, which ia halpful aftar an exciting but tiring 
waakand. 

For tha moet part, tha ataff ia from our counaalor training department 
and tha Counseling Cantar at Indiana State Uni varsity. Thaaa p«r«on« 
accapt thsir attlgnmsnt knowing that tha couraa raquirss from thr«« to 
•ix hours of poet-mortem and planning aach waak. Thair anthuaiaaa and 
commitment to tha couraa and ita laarning proc««« «r« moet commendable. 



Raadlngs 



Tha currant text book ia Soneltlvlty Training and tha Laboratory Hathod 
by lobar t Golembieweki. Aa par tha couraa guidalinaa, no attempt !• made 
to coarca participants to rsad all or any part of it. Soma mambara raad 
it prior to tha claaa, othara raad aa tha claaa progrsssss, and aoma report, 
that tha taxt haa proved to ba halpful in conceptualising soma of thair 
laarninga following tha laboratory. Tbera ara aoma who meraly «csn th« 
book and thara ara probably aoma who don't svan attempt to do that. Thua 
the eteff haa eeverel relevent handout*, rether brief end to the point, 
for example, on giving end receiving feedbeck. Severel euggeeted reedlnge 
ere lieted end e rether extenelve bibliography !• eveileble upon r«qu««t. 
The eteff reviews tha euggeeted readlnga periodically end edde or deletee 
items bssed on feedback from tha lab membere. On the whole, the euggeeted 
readinga end book diecueeione ere velued by the perticipente in thet they 
ere generally ueed by moat participant a to eccomplieh aoma oi the objec- 
tlvee for the couree grade. 1 

Perticipente eleo bring to the attention of the cleee jouinel ertlclee, 
books, newepeper erticlee, end televlelon drama and movie films rslstsd 
to ths clsss. For example, "Bob end Carol and Tad end Alice" ceueed e 
greet deel of diecueeion aa it tended to support the fenteelee of frlende 
or reluctent membere of the laboratory cleee. ' The eteff hee eerlouely 
ettempted to introduce tha perticipente to the pro end con leeuee of 
laboratory training. 

Non-Verbal Exercises 

For moat pareone non-verbel exerclees ere not new medle for laarning. 
Whet ia perhepe new le the epproprlete uee of non-verbel exercleee in 
relation to other leboretory phenomene. It !• not uncommon for eom« 
perticipente to went to get right into non-verbel exercleee. While eome 

\ 
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eteff aral^rs who ere mors sdspt st using non-verbels than others do 
employ them frequently, the teek still remains to keep then relevent end 
on terget with the dete being genereted In the leb In genarel. Thus the 
leernlng genereted by the use of non-verbel exercises or the needs of the 
person Introducing then ere Integreted Into the totel leernlng environment 
For example, If eye contect Is minimal In s T-Group, someone sight suggest 
thet we communicate with eech member by looking directly Into eech other's 
eyee for 15-30 seconds. The group would then discuss this exercise by 
eharjag their thoughts end feelings thet occurred during the exerclee. 
These kinds of sxerclees csn bs fun snd hslpful In ths leernlng procsss. 

Interpersonal Skill Sessions 

The learning theory aoet In svldsncs In ths lsborstory learning 
environment le thet proposed by Glbb. Briefly, the leerner encounters e • 
eltuetlon to which he responds with old behevior, only to dlscovsr thet 
hs does not gst ths rssponss sxpsctsd. Rs thsn trlss s dlffsrsnt rssponss 
which aey bs s new behevlor for hie. Fssdbsck confirms that this Is s 
mors productive rssponss than his old bshsvlor. Hs then practices the 
new behavior until It becomes more spontaneous for him. Vslusd hsrs Is 
the experlmentel nature of the leerner end the leernlng environment. Eech 
new reeponee le e provlelonel try st nsw bshsvlor. If It doesn't work to 
ths eetief action of ths lssmsr, hs Is frss to try othsr rssponsss. 
Exhibits A and B exemplify the leernlng model. 

The primary learning rssourcss srs people interacting with, sponte- 
nsity, suthentlclty end sensitivity to eech other. However, ell leerners 
havs sccsss to handouts, tsxt books snd sn sxtsnslve bibliography . The 
eteff, with the members' help, Is continuously sssssslng ths nssds of ths 
leernere. Thle le eleo done perlodlcelly with formal feedbeck forme. It 
le from the eoclel milieu thet the verloue skill trslnlng eesslons srs 
dsrlved end then Implemented. C 

A guiding queetlon for the propoeer of e skill session might bs, 
"How do you know thst this Is approprlsts? Whst Is your svldsncs?" If 
the propossl sppssrs to bs on tsrgst, ths psrtlclpsnts rssdlly give their 
eupport. Any reluctence on their pert might bs lntsrprstsd es meaning 
the propoeel le not' epproprlete . The ssnsltlvs trainer will know when j 
he le "demons t re ting hie own cleverness* 4 or whsn hs Is rsslly being "wtfn" 
the membere end their needs. 

Some sxamplss of Interpersonsl skill sxsrclsss which have been ussd 

are: 

1. giving end receiving feedbeck 

2. listening 

3. clerlfylng 

4. leveling 
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5. confronting 

6. ^owning - using "I** mors snd "you" lsss In itstsmsnti 

7. conflict unigtMnt 

8. coping with dsfsnslvs failings 

9. non-vsrbaj. co— unlcatlon * 
10. describing •» opposed to judging 

« 

Theee ere merely labels of e few of the sore common lntsrpsrsonsl 
skill building exercieee. Others ars crssted es ths situs t ion demands, 
v An sxampla hsrs would bs rols flaying on the spot, or psrhsps chsnglng 
rolss with anothsr member^* Psrhsps a criticiem of the leboretory might 
bs ths lack of time for 4 practicing lntsrpsrsonsl skills. Undsr stress, 
for exanple In a T-Croup, ths lsamsr tsnds to rsvsrt to old bshavlor, 
ths ons hs has llvsd with ths longest. Whils It Is oftsn risky to 
lntsrvsns during strsssful encounters, lt v nevertheless, Is oftsn produc- 
tlvs for ths leemere In the long run. Trsnsfsrsncs of lssmlngs to 
situations outslds ths lsborstory ssttlng rsmalns a tough gosl to sccoa- 
plish. 



Rumors* 



Rssl or Imagined, rumors srs difficult, If no^ impo»»ibls , to prsvsnt 
or control. Bscsuss of ths sxpsrlsMintsl nsturs of ths lssrnlng dsslgns 
snd ths diversity' of psopls slong with ths sxtrsmlsm of ths populsr msdls* 
laboratory lssrnlng lsnds Itsslf to ths possibility of rumors. 

Drugs 

Early In ths history of this courss drug usags throughout ths 
unlvsrsity snd the country In gsnsrsl wss rscslvlng s lot of sttsntlon. 
Ths stsff decided thst it vould bs counter-productive to work with groups 
If drugs wsrs bslng ussd. Thus s ststsment requesting psrtlclpants to 
sgrss to not uss drugs unlsss prsscrlbsd by s physlclsn wss included in 
ths sppllcstlon for psrtlclpstlon in ths clsss. To ths wrltsr's knowl- 
sdjtt, psrtlclpsnts hsvs not vlolsfsd this sgrssnsnt • 

Ths uss of slcohollc bsvsrsgss during clsss time is slso consldsrsd 
to bs s bsrrlsr to lssrnlng. Ths stsff rsqussts st ssch first sssslon 
that parsons who fssl ths nssd to uss slcohol just prior to or during 
clsss should sbssnt thsmsslvss from ths clsss. At no tlms hss thsrs been 



*Rumor as ussd hsrs is dsflnsd ss ths sprssdlng of Information out 
of contsxt which csusss discomfort to s psrson or to ths lsborstory in 
gsnsrsl. 
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eny evidanca of the uee of alcoholic drlnke intar faring irlth tha data. 
Moat retraata hava baan hald at Marom Inetltute, Karon, Indiana, which 
haa a policy againat alcoholic bavaragaa on tha pramlaaa. Tha vrltar 
knova of no violet lone of thla rule. Some laboratory partlclpanta do 
laava tha Institute during thalr unachedulad time and aome of thaaa do 
go to a bar and danca facility In a naarby^tovn. Whlla thay do appaar 
to lit off t lot of ataaa and thalr high anargy laval might cauaa a fav 
ayabrova to ralaa, tha vrltar knova of no -untoward lncldanta of violence 
or mlauea of any paraon during auch tlmea. 
ft 

Ptoplt Problems 

Tha ataff arrad In not seating with tha management of tha retreat 
elte prior to the flret retreat. Tha alte menagement' vaa not accuatomed 
to the experiment el neture of the leb end their expectetlone were thoee 
of e "typical" claaaroom learning anvlronaent. Chaira were in atraight 
*rowe end a podium vae appropriately placed in the front of the room. 
Moving furniture about and than not placing It back In lta original 
arrengement caueed aome coneternetlon aa did tha nolae level, non-varbel 
exercieee, truet walke and tha like. One particular Incident appeared 
to be the acepegoat for all th* built-up tenelone of the menagement. It 
had been egreed that the alaaplng roome would be veceted by auch and auch 
a time. About noon on Sunday one of the partlclpanta, a young men from 
Cambodia who wee rether derk eklnned end hed rather long^eir, beceme 111 
end wee edvleed to return to hie room end reet on the bed.. About 3:00 p.m. 
one of the cuetodlene opened the door to the room e3ti aaelng the young men 
on the bed etated rether bluntly thet he wee to pay for an axtre day 1 a 
lodging. The apin-off from thia raached the offlcee of the freeldent, tha 
Dean, end tha Departmental Chalrpereon, and no one knowe where elee. The 
laboratory ataff mede a full written report to the epproprlete unlvarelty 
official* end e latter of apology wee aent to the elte meneger and hie 
pereonnel . 

The laboratory haa not uaed thet facility alnca and hae mede e 
apeclel effort to ehere ahead of time the needi~\nd neture of the retreet. ~ 
No further probleme heve occurred end repport bee bean axcallent at tha 
three different plecee tha lab hae ueed alnce thet flret time. 



At no time haa the eteff purpoeefully avoided confronting rumor iaauaa, 
reel or Imagined. Reel iaauaa have been preeent In the leboretory leernlng 
anvlronment. When warrant ad , they were effectively dealt with In an athlcal 
end forthright menner. The leboretory remelne open to the participation 
of all colleeguaa end edmlnletretore, the one requlelte being thet they 
muat participate throughout e particular aagment, for exemple, tha weekend 
retreet. In ell felrneaa to themeelvea end tha raguler memberehlp and ataff. 
Profeeeora from Education, tnglleh, Buelneee, Student Life, end Speech, 
for example, along with aavarel collaeguea from tha Leboretory School 
heve been partlclpanta over the yeara at one time or enother. Thalr 
react lone heve been favorable toward tha leboretory. 
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Divorce 

, One pereon haa been divorced since her participation in the laboratory. 
She made it quite clesr in her follow-up that she hsd made thst 
decision prior to the Xsb. However, rumor ■ do continue, in spite of the 
lsck of evidence to the contrsry, thst the divorce rste is high following 
s lsborstory. 

Sunwry # 

It sppesrs thst; rumors will always be a poeeibillty yhere the learning 
ia very peraonal and experimental. The uae of a ataff telm approach haa 
been and remains a healthy aafeguard toward protecting the ataff, the 
participanta and the univeraity from unneceaaary diaaonance. And the uae 
of co-treinere and outaide conaultanta during the laboratory ratreata haa 
proven to be .an excellent way of dealing helpfully with any excmeeive ego 
involvement or miejudgmente on the part of the ataff. 

4 1 \ 

Counsel 1ng 



The poaaibility of a participant needing the help of a counaelor to 
help him understand hie feelingjt, thoughta and lcariiinge ia an ever preaent 
one. In the early laboratory claaaea and eapecially for the weekend 
tetreeta and marathona, a counaelor wee preaent and available at all timee. 
However, experience ahowed that this was not neceaaary in that the ataff ^ 
along with participanta wee able to help people through atreaaful perloda. 
Further, the univeraity maintaina a Counaeling Center with a wall-trained 
ataff who will readily pick up on referrala by the laboratory ataff. 
Actually, moat laboratory claaaea have been ataffed with one or more per- 
aona from the Counaeling Center ataff. 

The laboratory can be and often ia a atreaaful experience for some 
of ita mem&ere. For -example, a young veteran and former Green Beret who 
felt very detached from the group and extremely alone diacoverad during 
high atreaa that one of the iJejticipente had had aimilar experiencea during 
the Korean War. Thia Korean veteran even aurpriaed himeelf when he dia- 
coverad that ha\ had the reeov^*" to be helpful to the ex-Green Beret. 

At ell time* the ataff haa the telephone number of the anawering 
eervice of the medical doctor on duty at the Univeraity Health Center. 
In the above caae the ataff had about decided that it would be appropriate 
to aak for help from the phyaician on duty. When the ataff ahared thia 
with the group while the ex-Green Beret wee in another room, the ex-Korean 
veteran aaked if he might do aomething and then on hie own initiative wenr 
to him. Within thirty minutea they^ both returned to tb* •'oup and ahared 
what they had learned, and it waa no longer neceaaary to call the phyaician 

None of the laboratory claaaea are immune from aimilar aituationa. 
At thia point we know of no inatance of a peraon under atreaa being left 
without further reeourcea. The atreaa may be allowed to build beyond the 
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point of comfort for other unbtrt of tha group, but thia la often a 
growth-producing phtnoitnon. Experience tanda to chow that too often In 
a atraaa situation ptop^a ruah In and aatart that tha paraon la not atrong 
anough to copa with tha atraaa. Thia bahavlor la rafarrad to aa "band-aid" 
traatnantp Whan atraaa la allowad to build, and whan ha haa tha aanaltlvt 
aupport of ona or Mora othar paraona It oftan la raaaaurlng to tha paraon 
undar utrmuu to know fro* axparlanca that ha haa tha atrangth and raaourcaa 
to copa with It. 

Information ra gar ding tha raaourcaa oif tha Unlvaralty Counaallng 
Cantar la mada avallabla to tha participant aa naadad and aavaral hava 
found tha Cantar halpful. Dua to tha confidant iality malntalnad by t^a 
Cantar, tha group dynamlca ataff haa laarnid whan tha Cantar haa baan 
uaad only through tha cliant'a voluntary aHarlng of tha Information. Tha 
Cantar doaa aay that soma of Ita cllanta ara, or hava baan, In* tha Group 
Dynamlca Lab, but at no tlma haa It imp Had that tha lab waa harmful to 
a cllant. In fact, tha Cantar rafara many young paopia to tha lab aa a 
naadad growth axparlanca. Again, thia la oijily known to\ha lab ataff If 
tha cliant-participant chooaaa to ahara aucJ> Information. 



, Suwnary 1 

* 

In thia papar tha wrltar haa aharad a r^thar global plctura' of an 
axe i ting way to laam. Soma attantlon haa b^«n glvan to ataff quality, 
}>urpoaaa of tha couraa. /nd to tha major laarWlng daalgna of # tha couraa. 
Too, aoma of tha atrataglaa uaad for aafaguarplng tha unlvaralty, ataff 
and atudanta hava baan praamntad along with a briaf dlacuaalon of rumor 
p rob lama. 



Nalthar fha Blbla nor tha prophata — nalthar Fraud nor raaaarch — 
nalthar tha ravalatlona of Cod nor aan — can tma prac'adanca ovar ay own 
dlract axparlanca. " y 



Rogara, 1961, p. 24 
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PART III 



A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
OF 

GROUP DYNAMICS LABORATORY PARTICIPANTS 



Since 1969 Indiana State University has offered a Group Dynamics 
Laboratory course three times a ye^ar. The Instigators, a team of three 
professors In the School of Education, planned from the start to evaluate 
the laboratory by doing a follow-up study of participants, so pre- and 
post-data and addresses were kept on file. This part describes the 
results of the follow-up study made In the spring of 1973. 

The purposes of the laboratory were stated as follows: 

1. To gain new Insights, about yourself, your behavior, and the 
effects your behavior has on others. 

! 

2. To, become more sensitive to group phenomena and to the effects 
groups and Individuals have upon you. 

3. To learn to behave. In ways you find rewarding. 

4. To develop attitudes about your Interpersonal relations with 
which you can be comfortable, and 

5. To afpply these learnings about self to your personal and 
professional roles. ' 

Laboratory Participants 

j % 

Approximately three hundred persons participated in this group 
dynamics laboratory over the four-year period covered In the research. 
An Intensive search of the Alumni Office, Registrar's and Graduate Dean's 
Offices clearly demonstrated that fifty past participants could not be 
reached at their current addresses. Two hundred and fifty questionnaires 
were mailed. One hundred responses were received within a two-week period. 
A first notice, mailed to those who had not responded at the end of the 
two-week period, brought In another twenty responses . Sixteen additional 
forms were received after a second notice. Fifty questionnaires were 
returned unopened for lack of a forwarding address. Thus, of the 200 
that can be assumed to have been delivered, 136 questionnaires were 
responded to almost completely, which gives a 67% return for the mailing. 
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Questionnaire 



The questionnaire was built by asking past staff what they would like 
tK> know about the population. The Information requested was ox*ganlzed 
Into a questionnaire and then tested by asking the spring, 1973 class to 
respond to It and to critique It. It was also submitted to three different 
colleagues with expertise In questionnaire building. The final question- 
naire and follow-up notices appear as Exhibit D. / 



Exhibit D 

TO: Group Dynamics Laboratory Alumni 

FROM: Glen Brown and other Laboratory Staff j 

SUBJECT: Follow-up v 

DATE-: March 8, 1973 ^ 

In the spring of 1968, Stan Gross, David Cr1sp*1n and I started y 
sharlffg Ideas which led to offering- the Group Dynamics Laboratory for the 
first time In the spring of 1969. At that time 1t was listed as Education 
4-525 and 1t 1s now Education $-515. Staffing has been variable since the 
first year. Dave has now been at Governor's State University, Park Forest, 
Illinois for the past three years, and Stan 1s doing post-doctoral work 
1n Community Psychology at the University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. 
Some of you will recall Charles Nelson, Allan Johnson (Dr.) now at 
University Medical School, Charleston, South Carolina; V, Kathy Webb 
(Dr.) ,now at University of New York at Brockport; J1m Hllkey, psychologist 
at Federal Pen1tent1arV|1n Terre Haute; Diane Brown, Forest Tate, Sue 
Dyrenforth and others Wno have helped 1n one way or another with the lab. 
Laurence Passmore, Pat Cerra and I staffed the lab this past fall and the * 
present staff has Forest Tate replacing Laurie. So the staff as well as 
the'lab remains dynamic and gains Its strength from the varied staff, 
student participants and consultants. Indeed, we value the learnings 
afforded us very much! We are Indebted to you and the other participants 
for sharing with us and helping us grow. 

I am hoping that at some time during your particular experience, 1t 
was mentioned that someday we would call upon you to give us some feedback. 
This 1s my attempt to follow through on that statement. I am*ask1ng for * 
some of your time ancf talent to help us confirm and/or Improve our 
endeavors 1n the lab. 

I would prefer to visit with eac„h one of you personally, however, 
we now have approximately three hundred alumni » thus, I need to use this 
rather Impersonal way ol personally relating to you. My Intent 1s to 
also use the data you share to generate a technical report and then an 
article for publication. Your anonymity 1s assured unless I personally 
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Exhibit D 
(continued) 

get your permission in writing. I hope to hear from you real soon, please. 

Name Circle One: Male Female 

Address v. .Year of class 



Marital status at time of class Age when In class 

Current marital status *_ 

Occupation 

Briefly describe what you do: ^ 

List. the positions you have held since completing class? (List current 
position first.) 

How many encounter groups had (or have) you participated In? 

a, Prior to this class? b. Following this class? 



TYPE LOCATION VERY VALUABLE VALUABLE SO-SO NOT VERY VALUABLE 



NOT VALUABLE AT ALL 



The following are In relation to the Group Dynamics Laboratory class. 
(Please use back of page or additional pages If needed.) 

1. Briefly describe any actlvlty(les) you have dlrlfeted In which you 
used learnings from the course. 

2. Given the opportunity, would you elect to take tttf*'tTftr again? 
Yes No Comments: «. 

,3. To what degree has the course been helpful to you? 

VERY HELPFUL HELPFUL • SO-SO NOT* VERY HELPFUL NOT HELPFUL AT ALL 
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Exhibit D 



(continued) 



Comments: 



4. Describe 1n what ways> If any, the course has been detrimental to you 



5. Describe the characteristics of a person for whom you would deem this 
laboratory course Inadvisable. Reason? 

6. Describe one or more significant decisions you have made which were 
Influenced by your experiences In the laboratory class. 

7. Describe how friends,' relatives and colleagues have responded to 
your participation 1n the lab. 

Description: Comments: 

8. Should there be a pre-requlslte to the laboratory class? Yes 

No If yes, describe the pre-requlslte experience. 

9. Should there be an advanced lab? Yes ^ No If yes, what 

should be Included? 

10. Have you recommended the lab to others? Yes No If yes, 

approximately how many have taken the lab as a result? 

Comments: 

11. Of all lab experiences which was least valuable? Most valuable? 
l£. Please share with me any other Information that you feel would be 



helpful to us In this class. 



Follow-Up B 



Group Dynamics Alumni 



FROM: 



Glen Brown 



SUBJECT: First Fol low-Up 



DATE: 



April 18, 1973 




Several friends have returned the\follow-up questionnaire*. 





Please , I need your help! 
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Exhibit D 
(continued) 
TO: Group Dynamics Alumni 
FROM: Glen Borwn 
SUBJECT: Second Fol low-Up 
DATE: May 3, 1973 



Several friends have returned the follow-up questionnaire. 
Several friends have not.vv 
Please , I need your help! 
Tabl/'l presents the tabulation of the response* to the quest lonna ire y 

TABLE I 

Results of Group Dynamics Fol low-Up Study 
1969-1972 



A. Responses 

Male 60 
Female 76 
Total 136 

B. Marital Status at 

Time of Class 

Single 69 
Married 63 
Divorce 4 

C. Age When 1n Class 



20-21 
22-23 
24-25 
26-27 
28-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 



28 
31 
29 
16 
13 

9 
•6 

1 



D. Current Marital Status 



F. 



Slnqle * 52 

Married 75 

Divorced 5 

Widowed 0 

Encounter Groups 

Prior lo Class 7V 

Follovfing Class 88 

Very Valuable 38 

So-So 15 
Not Very 

Valuable 9 
Not Valuable 

at All 1 

Would You Take This 
Class Again? 



Yes 
No 



112 

22 
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TABLE I 
(continued) 



To What Degree Has 
Course Been Helpful 
to You? 



Very Helpful 
Helpful 
So- So 
Not Very 
Helpful 



59 
50 
17 



Should There Be An 
Advanced Lab? 



Yes 
No 



95 

- 25 



Should There Be a 
Pre-requlslte to 
Lab CNss? 



Yes 
No 



41 
B7 



Have Yqu Recom- 
mended Lab to 
Others? 



Yes 
No 



117 
18 



K. 



How Many Have 
Takeh Lab as 
Result? . 



179 



Results , / 

r 

The* dsts tsnd to support these conclusions: 

1. Merltsl ststus st the time of clsss shows that singles were In 
the Majority during the clsss, 69 single to 63 married end 4 
dlvorcsd. 



2. Current merltsl ststus shows s reverssl of the above, 52 single 
snd 75 married, aa might be exacted. However, contrary to , 
"rumors," only one peraon haa divorced alnce their participation. 

3. The aga range In clsss waa 20-55 with the majority In the 20-25 
age group. 

4. The number of encounter groups "participated In" ahows an 
Increaaa from pre- to post-group dynamics laboratory. The 
larger numbers sppesr In the 1970-71 classes. The majority 
rated thaaa prs- post-experiences In the Valuable and Very 
Valuable categorlea. 
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About 82 percent eald they would take the lab again If given 

tha oppo rtunlty . 

Approximately 61 parcant ratad tha laboratory In tha Vary 
Valuable and Valuable categorlee. The reet (19X) reeponded In 
the So-So and Not Very Helpful eectlone with no reeponeee In 
the Not Helpful at All apace. 

Seventy-nine percent eald that there ehould be no prerequlelte - 
coureea to the laboratory. And 79 percent would like an 
advanced laboratory. 

One hundred eeventeen former partlclpante had recommended the 
lab to othere and at leaet 179 perapne have taken the lab ae 
•a reeult of Ite being recommended by former me inhere. 

Present Occupation 

Table II ehowe the occupatlone repreeented by thoee reporting. 
While teaching la by far the leading category (51 of 136 reporting), It 
'le of apeclal Intereet to note the wide dlverelty of occupatlone repre- 
eented. They are Hated here -ae reported on the follow-up form. 

Briefly Describe What You Do 

Very few reepondente gave detailed deecrlptlve data regarding their 
preaent occupational dutlee. For example, eeveral merely wrote "teach" 
in reeponee to thla requeet. In eplte of brevity, however, It le clear 
that by far the majority are In the people-helping profeeelone. Teaching 
le but one example along with euch othere ae agency couneellng, mental 
health work In a hoepltal eettlng, Individual couneellng, group couneellng, 
and eo on. Thua It would eeem that reepondente to the follow-up queetlon- 
nalre are In jobe which call for many pereonal and lnterpereonal ekllle. 
Even though not epeclflcally requeeted to do eo, eeveral people commented 
that they "enjoy their work." • 

Positions Held Since Completing Laboratory Class 

Table' III ehowe the number of poeltlone held elnce completing the 
claee by year of claee participation. The raqge le from one to five 
poeltlone with the mode definitely In the one category. It le aeeumed 
that where there wee no reeponee In thle category the pereon wae at 111 
on the eame job. Thua 92 paet partlclpante of 136 reporting were either 
at ill on the eame job or had changed jobe only once. 

It wae not the purpoae of thle etudy to Investigate job eatlef action. 
Speculation, lending Iteelf tq further reeearch, might euggeet that 
theee 92 people are highly eatlef led with their jobe. Or, the eltuatlon 
may be a reflection on the job market which haa tightened during the 
paet few yeare. Further epeculatlon might be that theee people are leee v 
able to rlek moving to other locatlone, eort of a confirmation that many 
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TABLE II 

Present Occupation of Fol low-Up Subjects 
(Spring, 1973) 



Teachers 51 Miscellaneous 26 



Art 


2 


Accounting 


Coach 


1 


Assistant TV Dir. 


College 


3 


Correctional Couns. 


English 


2 


Construction 


Health 


1 


Cosmotology Instr. 


Librarian 


1 


Curriculum 


Math 


2 


Coordinator 


Music 


1 


Dental Student 


Primary 


12 


Director of Learning 


Science , 


1 


Lab for Teachers 


* Social Studies 


1 


of Young Children 


Special Education 


1 


Director of Special 


Teacher (not 




Education 


specified) 


22 


District Executive 


Vocational Ed. 


1 


for Boy Scouts 






Executive Secretary 


Housewife 


8 


Nu-Tel Comm. Corp. 


Counselor 


5 


Finance 


College Administration 


2 


General Motors 


Graduate Student 


8 


Advertising 


Student Personnel 


3 


General Clerical 


Psychologist 


2 


Insurance Sales 


Student 


7 


Intelligence Officer 


Social Work 


3 


United States Navy 


Upward Bound Director 


2 


Law Student 


Residence Hall Dir. 


6 


Mental Retardation 


Minister 


3 


Parent Counselor 


Director, Therapeutic 




Medical Records 


Recreation 


2 


Secretary 






Member, Farm Co-op 






Brd. of Trustees 






Occupancy Specialist 






Dept. of Housing 






Urban Development 



/ 



Placement Consultant 
A Real Estate Broker 

Research Assistant 
Supervisor, Reform 

School 
Work 1n Residence 

Hall 
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Number of Positions Held Since 
Completing Laboratory Class* 
(Spring, 1973) 





One 


Two 


Three 


Four Five 


1972 


20 


3 


0 


0 0 


1971 


17 \ 


16 


9 


0 0 


1970 


12 


6 


1 


1 0 


1969 
*_ . 


3 


3 


3 


0 1 



Forty persons did not report a new job since completing the class. 
It 1s assumed that they are still on the same job they held when 
taking the class. 



people In the helping profeealona are frozen at Mallow' a Laval II, 
Security. Another gueea night be that theae pereona have been aeelmllated 
Into the aoclel milieu of their preeent Job environment and auffer very 
little, If any, dleaonancc with their prcaent atatua. One could go on 
conjecturing and generate eome teetable hypotheaea for further atudy. 

Caution muat alao be ueed In looking a$ theee data In that the 
numbere reepondlng by year alao varied. ^^Honetheleae , the evidence doea 
appear to eupport In general that lab participant* are fairly atablc job 
holdera (over the four yeara atudled) where the median age la In the 
early tventlea. 

Encounter Group Participations 

The reeponaea tend to ahow that moat of the claaa membera had not 
participated In encounter groupa prior to the claaa. And approximately 
the aame number Indicated that they have not participated In any compa- 
rable actlvltlea alnce the claaa. The total number of partlclpatlone 
prior to claaa waa 62 and following the claaa 69. However, a few pereona 
accounted for aeveral partlclpatlone, for example, one peraon reported 
"aeverel" while aome othera reported anywhere from 2 to 5 auch expcrl- 
encea. It would be reaaonable to atate thag, the claaa doea not attract 
very many "T-Group Bume" nor doea It cauae people to become auch. 



*T-Group Buma aa uaed here re fere to thoae pereona who go from one 
T-Group experience to another on a regular baala. Thla la not known to 
be good or bad; It dependa on the Individual. 
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Tha bafora and aftar claaa ancountara aa daacrlbad by tha auhjacta 
would not nacaaaarlly fall In tha raala of group dynamlca. For axaaple, 
Gaatalt Tharapy, Group Counaaling, Paychotharapy , Bloanargatlc Analyala 
and Intaractlon Analyala hava aa thalr purpoaa a tharapautlc or instruc- 
tional goal to accoapllah. Some of tha raapondara, howavar, hava partlcl- 
patad In othar group dynamic a laboratorlaa and cloaaly ralatad actlvltlaa. 
For axampla, a laadarahlp training workahop or a black-whit a ancountar 
waakand aay mora cloaaly raaaabla tha group dynaaica laboratory, aapaclally 
whara tha goal la ona of mora claarly undaratandlng aalf through lncraaaad . 
avaranaaa and aanaltlvlty to Intarparaonal ralatlonahlpa. 

Intaraatlngly anough, whara raapondara vara aakad to avaluata thaaa 
axparlancaa on a continuum from Vary Valuabla to Rot Valuabla at All, tha 
ratlnga moatly fall In tha Valuabla catagory. Thara vara only 22 raaponaaa 
In tha 80*80 to Not Valuabla at All catagory. 

Tha locatlona for auch pra-poat claaa ancountara rangad from ona at 
lethal, Kalna, to aavaral locally, for axampla, Mantal Haalth Cantar, 
Counaaling Cantar, and tha Ilka. Tha local Padaral Prlaon through lta 
drug abuaa program haa affordad laarnlng opportunltlaa In Tranaactlonal 
Analyala to atudanta at Indiana Stata Unlvaralty. Savaral mambara raapondad 
that thay hava takan thaaa opportunltlaa to anhanca thalr own paraonal 
growth aa wall aa to davalop akllla In group procaduraa. Othar axparlancaa 
ara oftan llatad aa balng on a collaga campua, i.a., Hllladala Collaga, 
LaSalla Collaga, Vlnctfnnaa unlvaralty, and tha Ilka. 

It would appaar that furthar axparlancaa hava baan aought at raputabla 
placaa and Inatltutlona of hlghar aducatlon. 

Actlvltlts Dlractad, Using Learnings from tha Course 4 

Vhlla tha quaatlonnalra aakad apaclflcally for "actlvltlaa you hava 
dlractad," tha raaponaaa Includad many Inatancaa of paraonal awaranaaaaa 
and naw bahavlora. Tha ranga of raaponaaa want from "nona" (only two 
paraona) to long paragrapha of daacrlptlva data auch aa followa: 

I uaa aanaory awaranaaa aa a thama to many of ay axarclaaa 
with aapaclally young chlldran. I promota aalf-avaranaaa a 
graat daal by "direct" convaraatlona In groupa or Individually. 
I hava a rap group with 10 alghth grada klda on aavaral toplca. 
I daalgnad a format vary almllar to what wa uaad In tha CD. Lab. 
Toplca, daflna tarma, dlacuaalona, aolutlona and conclualona. 
With all Idaaa wrlfttan on tha board, I alao tapa and tranacrlba 
tha aaaalona and avary atudant kaapa a cumulatlva racord. I 
hava amployad rola play, fantaay, dlacuaalon groupa to aolva 
problama. I did an axarclaa to rata, Idaal va. Raal Salf; aalf 
raallxatlon aa to typing ouraalvaa to anlmala, having othara 
daacrlba aach othar, ate. I mada ay flrat topic 1. Salf-Iaaga 
and dlacuaaad raal va. Idaal » aoclal accaptanca, aalf-accaptanca, 
ate, and tha final topic 6, la Salf-Raallcatlon and Putura. In 
thla laat topic wa taka out tha goals wa aat for ouraalvaa In tha 
flrat topic and aaa Juat how wa prograaaad or ragraaaad In tha 10 
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week program. I have done maam; exercleee tnd uitd certain methode 
I developed In CD. Lab. I have more written information on tha 
format of ay rap group If you'd Ilka It. 

Tha queetionnaira praaantad an opan quaatlon In that thara vara no 
•pacific catagorlaa to chack. Thua t It la eveumed that tha veeponeee 
vara thoaa Boat quickly brought to mind by tha quaatlon. tf ona vara to 
sand out a chack Hat including thoaa Itama which vara raportad tan or 
mora tlmaa It aaama raaaonabla to aaauma that moat paraona would hava 
checked aoma Itama aa relative to themeelvee. For axampla, approximately 
half of tha population raapondad that Cme claaa vaa halpfui, In Improving 
L^thalr day-to-day human ralatlona. Several aald that thay vara mora 
"^Initiatory and practiced laaa avoldanca behavior than prior to the calee. 

M As might be expected with the greater part of tha population coming 
jfrrom tha area of education, improved claaa room aoclal climate vaa mentioned 
Jf aoma twenty-five tlmaa. For example* It vaa reported that conflict man- 
^agement end /or reeolutlon vaa now confronted more often than prior to 
W claaa and declelon by conaenaua or group participation In dec la ion making 
ualng formate from £ ha claaa, e.g., fleh bowl or NASA; wee uaed often In 
tha helping relet ionehip. 

Othere wrote that they found themeelvee more eelf-aeeured In their 
Interpereonal relatione. Several expreeeed that they are now better able 
to keep communication open with their frlende, family and colfcaguee. 
One pereon eald that he vaa better able to vork through awkward eltuatlone 
now than before claaa. 

Aa for the utility of the couree In directing activities, the 
actlvltiee momt often mentioned would Include role-playing, ln-eervlce 
education workahope, couneellqg eeeelone, claeeroom actlvltiee, declelon 
making, eelf awareneee exercleee and Improving lletenlng ekllle. 

Several mentioned that they had completed their doctoratee and 
achieved further training In group work. Tha'ee paraona are active 
thereplete and cotheraplete In mental health cant are and hoepltale. 
Thay are uelng not only the ekllle developed In thle claee and othere 
but thoaa they have been able to develop through their own experlencee 
in their work. 

If there le one overriding theme to the reeponeee It le that theee 
paraona have dlecovered In varloue degreee that they are more In charge 
of their life apace than before the claee. Social control le more with 
tha eelf than from othere, a change from how they had thought prior to 
the claee. They are more aware of aoclal phenomena and how thay can 
behave to bring about deelred out comae. For example, If It le warm 
paraona 1 relatlonehlpe that they want, then they know where It all beglne. 
Thue they are more Initiatory of the deelrad outcomee than they were 
before the claee. 
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Would You Take This Class Again? 

One hundred eleven of those reporting responded "Yes" to the question 
"Would you Cake? this class again?" Comments varied from rather emphatic 
support statements, such as, "The class was one of the most valuable classes 
which I have ever taken," to ambivalent responses, such as "My curiosity 
suggssts that I answer In the affirmative; my 0 'horse-sense 1 still ques- 
tions whether the group Is ultimately helpful for the Individual," to 
emphatic negative statements, such as "The class Is a mind messer. 
Especially the marathon weekend. I lost perspective of what was truly 
Important to me. Became too Involved In other people and not enough In 



Twenty-two persons said "No" to the question, "Would you take this 
class again?" While It Is gratifying to know that 111 would take the 
class again, the comments were positive toward th* course — for example, 
"This class Is of the type most needed to Improve the quality of Ilf6 
people live" — It bshooves the staff to Increase Its sensitivity to those 
subjscts who appsar to be having a negative experience. Perhaps mid-term 
* lntsrvlews of follow-up Interviews would be helpful. The above quote 

about ths class being a "mind messer" Is perhaps the most negative response 
rscslved. An sxample of the typical "no" response would be, "It was 
Intsreetlng but not that helptul." This Is Indeed quite different from 
the "mind messer" statement. 

A concern of the staff that has received considerable attention Is 
ths phenomenon of dependency. At one time the staff entertained the 
Idea that dependency was all bad. However, over the years it appears 
that the degree of dependency warrants attention In that we are seldom, 
If ever, totally dependent or Independent, Some people might conclude 
that 111 persons are highly dependent on the lab or lab-like activities 
for sustenance becauee of their willingness to take the course again. 
However, etatsments such as "Definitely yes, (it is) one of the most 
practical courses I have taken at ISU. (It has) been very helpful In 
my Job and llfe"--and this one is not atypical — would not support a high 
dsgrss of dspsndsncy. Too, one might reflect on the rather small number 
of persons who have continued to attend labs as further support of 
Independency . 

To^hat Degree Has the Course Been Helpful? 



myself . 



ii 



Vsry Helpful 
Helpful 

So-So 



58 

50 
17 



Not Very Helpful 
Not Helpful at All 



7 
0 



Perhaps the following quotation from one response best exemplifies 
those responses in the "Very Helpful" category: 



This class has been helpful to me In that now when I am In 
a strange situation I remember some of the feedback I received 
from my actions and comments In, class. It makes me try harder 
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to really be myself . I alao am more conacloua of how the othera 
In a new group might be feeling and that they too may have aome 
of the aame faara and anxletlea aa I. This makes me be a little 
mora open with tham. 

Alao It haa helped In my marriage. My husband and I have 
talked over problems that I tried to evade before. After this 
clsss I really tried to see snother side besides my own. 

And In the "Helpful" responses, "Many personsl hsngups of myself snd 
others were Identified snd I found them relative to m? work and my personsl 
life snd relationships" Is somewhst typlcsl. The "So-So" persons sre small 
in number but generslly responded with something like "To be honest, I 
don't know Just whst I gslned from It. Although gslnlng some ideas, and 
aome insight, I don't know thst my sctusl behsvlor chsnged ss s result.'' 
The seven respondents In the "Not Very Helpful" section sre best, represented 
by "For me, the course lscked appllcstlon to 'reelity' . . . the course 
\crested s 'world' thst wss almost too unique, slmost too 'helpful.'" 

The positive ststements sre very resssurlng ss to the vslue of this 
course. However, the stsff needa to be aware of thoae replies which sre 
negstlve If Improvements sre to be made. V 

Describe 1n what Ways the" Course Has Been Detrimental to You 

Of the 136 reapondera, 31 atated that In aome way the courae had 
been detrimental to them. While the degree Intenalty obvloualy varied, 
nonetheleaa the atatementa supply data which the stsff needs to stud*; 
snd be swsre of In future clssses. The following quotstlons sre somewhst 
typlcsl of the less serious, consequences: 

For some resson It hss helped me to discover thst when I sm 
not being responded to suthent Icslly I csn tell snd I ssy things 
which csuse hostility on the pert of the other person. Perhsps I 
need to lesrn how to hsndle the actuations better. 



During the courae I found It hard to separate what I waa 
doing In claas from my behavior with people outside of the class 
and my wife. The claaa waa not the real world. 

It appeara that the ataff muat lncreaae lta efforts to help persons 
In sress of behsvlor such as these mentioned sbove . Certslnly the mesns 



or 



None . . . except In terms of the frustrstlon encountered 
In not "owning" up to feelings encountered In lnterpersonsl 
relet lonshlps . 



or 





" 4 v 

ara avallabla, for axampla, rola playing, to halp incraaaa tha halpful 
bahaVlor catagorlaa. 

Som axamplaa of tha sort serioua ittttMnti In raaponaa to tha 
"datrlmantal" quaatlon art: 

I baliava cartaln kind* of compartmantallcatlon art aaaantlal 
If a paraonallty la to ramaln Intact In a aoclaty which ltaalf la 
charactarlastf by araaa which ara cloaad to rational lnvaatlgatlon. 
Tha courti opanad aoma araaa for ma (uodar condltlona which wara 
aomtwhat In violation of cultural norma) wfflch I waa 111-praparad 
to hand la without, at t^ha tlma, providing aa with adaquata oppor- 
tunity for support and cloaura. 

I laarnad to unmaak myaalf In claaa. Aftar tha claaa I had 
to ralaarn tha antlra Making procaaa to protact my* 

pacauaa I fair, ao thraatanad, I waa unabla to daal idth 
tha ona major hangup that Inhlblta ma, tha laadar laft mat down 
and my aalf-concapt , aalf-conf Idanca, and ability to truaj 
othara waa aavaraly damagad. 

Ona could guaa4 aavaral raaaona for tha da trla*ntaJ<af facta on aoma 
participants auch aa that thalr axpactatlona wara lrfipp roar lata for tha 
couraa. Howavar, tha fact ramalna.that thaaa aubjacta' raaponaaa ara 
worthy and naad to ba aarloualy conaldarad and daalt with In futura claaaaa. 

DtscHb* the Characteristics of a Parson 
if or Whom You Would Dttm This Laboratory r 
Courst Inadvlsablt 

Tha quaatlon of tha charactarlatlca of a paraon for whom tha labora- 
tory would ba Inadvlaabla la ona which tha ataff haa atrugglad with ovar 
tha yaara and, aa yat, haa not baan abla to raaolva aatlafactorlly . Ona 
consultant to tha ataff auggaatad that ona could acraan out tha who la 
world If ha uaad avaryona'q crltarla. In aplta of thla aaamlngly ovar- 
whalmlng taak, tha ataff contlnuaa to aaarch for waya of avoiding harm 
to any human balng. Tha Information raquaatad on tip application for 
for tha claaa la Intandad to alart tha ataff to any paraon' a potantlal 
difficult laa . Anyona who la undargolng any paychologlcal traatmant at 
tha tlma of application la counaalad with and advlaad to naka hla 
daclalon In collaboration with hla tharaplat. Llkawlaa, proapactlva 
mambara ara advlaad that If thay ara aaaklng tharapy, than thla la not 
tha claaa for tham. Though ona would .ba hard put to atata claarly what 
la and what la not tharapy, thla claaa la Intandad for thoaa paraona 
who conaldar thamaalvaa within tha ranga of "normal" bahavlor. 

Tha aubjacta of thla atudy mada wall ovar ISO raaponaaa to thla 
quary. Moat of tha charactarlatlca wara accompanlad by a raaaon. Tha 
larga numbar of raaponaaa In and of ltaalf la parhapa algnlf leant. Ona 
Infaranca might ba that paopla tand^to hava llttla faith In tha paycho- 
loglcal atrangtha of othara. For axampla, aoma would not racotmnand tha 
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and the like, terms, one would guess, having specific meanings to the 
contributors. The samd%tight, also be said of sAch. terms as "psychologi- 
cally unbalanced," "maladjusted," "pre-psychotic , " ^excessive neurotics,** 
and so on. r 

;. r . « v ^ r , , 

Perhaps one other statement is warranted from replies^bj^the respontfers 
their expressed- concerns parallel those of the staff. The responses might 
also <be considered to be abdicatigns of responsibility on the part of the 
responders or indicate their lack of faith in groups to promote growth. 
Too, these responses tend to be in conflict with other responses made in 
the questionnaire. These contradictory responses reflect, perhaps, the 
ambivalences of being human. This section of the questionnaire warrants 
serious study by the staff or by any .staff involved in conducting group 
dynamics laboratories. 

f 

Describe One or More Significant Decisions 
You Have Made Which Were Influenced by 
Your Experiences in the Laboratory Class 

Career choices appear to dominate the responses to the request for 
significant decisions. For example, "decided to become a counselor," 
"resigned my job," "be at home with children," and the like. In the 
interpersonal area, several persons reported changing their dating habits, 
e.g., deciding not to go steady, to break up, and to date again. 

To "speak up," "be more open," "more honest," "be me,"' and the like 
appeared quite often and in most cases the persons reporting felt that 
the results have been positive. Some reported greater independency and 
the expending of more energy as support persons in their relationships 
with others. Two people reported that they made the decision to get 
psychiatric help and are pleased with their decisions. And two said 
that they decided to nevetjf have a group encounter experience again. 

Many persons qualified their responses by saying, that their decisions 
were based on all of their experiencing and not just laboratory experiences; 
for example, several said that they were able to give up a secure job that 
. they did riot like and live with the insecurity of finding a more suitable 
\Qareer, something they felt tbey had not been able to do prior to the 
class. 

Decisions to be "me" and get acquainted with that "me" and reduce 
the Rationalizations and the projections of our feelings onto others are 
signs of growth that were shared by a few of the former lab members. 

Describe How Friends, Relatives and Colleagues v ~~ 
Responded to Your Participation in the Lab 

As would be expected , these comments covered a wide range . For 

example, one subject responded, "Very mixed, from people who were anxious 

to participate to people who thought it involved getting naked, sex, drugs, 
etc." 
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From a scan of the replies several categories were obtained and 
talfies were made to determine possible trends. The positive responses 
outnumbered the negative about ^two to one. In many instances individuals 
reported that at first they received negative responses which later on 
were replaced by positive ones from the same persons. In support of the 
positive, the population reported a healthy curiosity or that friends, 
relatives and colleagues were very interested. Other descriptions 
included such words as "enthusiasm," "envy," "amazement," "happier," 
"more approachable," and "acceptance." Former lab members also mentioned 
quite regularly that many people responded by saying that they would like 
to take the class and also that several have done so as a result of their 
experiences . 

On the less Vositiva responses, the frequent references to parents 
and to spouses were impressive. Obviously these are the significant 
others in the lives of all people. "Misunderstanding" or "lack of under- 
standing," "fearful," "indifferent," "disbelief," "threatened," "worried," 
"caustic," "uptight," "100% against ," 'skepticism, " and "cold" or "cool" 
were the descriptions furnished by the former lab members as reactions 
from friends, relatives and colleagues. The reasons for these were often 
attributed to the reports l$f the popular media which have tended 
toward sensationalism. For example, two persons reported that 
their fellow teachers referred to the class as nothing more than "orgies," 
while parents and spouses saw the class experiences as disruptive of the 
status quo. 

The staff has spent many hours discussing and attempting to cope 
with the negative spin-offs. One thing that needs constant attention is 
transfer. For example, re-entry into, the "normal" society requires 
certain kinds of sensitivities and., skills which don't always get developed 
in the laboratory. Perhaps for some people the task borders on the * 
impossible when considering the family syndrome to which they return. / 
One approach to this problem, especially true in the mental health field, 
is to hold. labs in which the entire family participates. This would be 
rather difficult in a university setting but is receiving considerable 
attention and success in church groups and mental health clinics, for 
example. At ISU the staff does not leave re-entry to chance. Discussions 
and role playing are often used to help with the transition to back home. 

In closing this section, the f ollowing quotation from one response 
perhaps best supports the argument for family labs: "... many friends 
thought that my wife and I should not take the lab together, but it was 
great for us; I think it helped in some ways to bring us closer to each 
other by better understanding one another." 

Should There Be a Prerequisite to the Laboratory Class? 

For each yes response to the question of a prerequisite there were 
two no's overall. Only one class reported more yes than no answers. It 
might prove interesting to s^udy the data on this particular class in 
greater detail or even to compare it with a class reporting exactly the 
opposite reactions to the question. However, at this point, it is 
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necessary merely to call this phenomenon to the attention of the staff * 
for possible pursuit In depth at a later date. One Inference might very 
veil be that the lab was not truly a group dynamics laboratory for this 
part leu lair group. This might also be true for those persons from the 
other classes who see the need for extensive prerequisites. 

Individual interviews between staff and potential class members 
ranked highest amongst the prerequisites listed. Some would limit the > 
class to: seniors and grads only; those who "desire change;" those whdV^ 
have attended theory sessions, or mini-courses and /or Informational 
seminars; while still others would require courses In personality and 
adjustment, or psychology, or sociology and abnormal psychology, or a 
background In behavioral science. Two persons suggested a 2-hour course 
of required readings and two others felt that the students should be told 
In advance what will be learned. An extensive outline of the course and 
expected learnings was offered by two responders. Pre-testlng, or sessions 
with a clinical psychologist, or several Interview sessions were also 
offered as prerequisites. One person suggested that both spouses attend 
orientation sessions 'even If only one were taking the class. 

It appears to the writer that many of these persons are aaklng that 
the course somewhat follow the format of those courses that fit Into 
v their experience. Again, the data tend to suggest inadequate under- 
standings of the nature of the course. The risk in abiding too much by 
these suggestions Is that the class will revert to a teaching and learning 
situation rather than a study of the group as it builds itself toward 
maturity. - 

While it Is Indeed gratifying that two-thirds of those responding in 
this study appear to have grasped the significant: learnings from the 
design of the class, It is equally disconcerting that one-third of the, 
subjects did not so achieve. Thus, the staff needs to study these data 
and respond appropriately to the implications. Perhaps the staff should 
consider the use of an outside resource person in developing ways of 
confronting the Issues involved here. ~\> 



Should There^Se an Adva^ed Lab? . 

V There were 96 yes and 25 no responses to the question of an advanced 
lab. To those who responded yes, a further request was what should be 
Included in such a lab. / 

\ 

** More of the same, more weekend encounters and mort' marathons, in that 
order, topped the list of suggested activities for an advanced lab. Also, 
longer and more concentrated sessions with a minimum of interruptions from 
the outside was mentioned by several people. The other suggestions were 
for the most part only supported by one or a few persons. Of interest, 
however, was a suggestion (supported by four persons) that the design of 
the lab be built after the participants arrive on the scene. This 
suggestion has merit and has been carried out rather successfully by 
other organizations, for example, the Episcopal Dioceses of Michigan and 
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Ohio. Human potential exercisea, non-verbal a, seminars, video-taping, 
role playing — all a par£ of the regular lab claaa, received support from 
several peraona. Another intereating idea and one that the staff has 
thought about from time to time was to have a post-lab for each clas* 
within the year. The purpose f% perhaps one of several purposes, would be 
to consider data ej.milar to those requeated in thia follow-up questionnaire. 
Too, it. was suggested that those participanta who needed apecifio help 
as a result of incomplete learninga in their lab might bring these out 
for the attention of the staff. Either these could be dealt with immediately 
or in the future, or referrals could be made to resources that might be 
helpful. A few peraona were intereated in atudying the role of the 
trainer, how to plan and organize a learning laboratory, and further work 
on group procesaea. 

The data tend t-o aupport the desire (arid perhapa need) for an advanced 
lab. Perhapa the ataff should consider offering one on an occasional basis 
such aa once each year. 

Have You Reconroended the Lab .to Others? 
If Yes, Approximately How Many Have 
Taken the Lab as a Result? 

Recommending a particular course to others can perhapa be conaldered 
a measure of the value attached by the person recommending. Of the 136 
persons responding, 115 said that they had recommended the claaa to othera 
and 18 said that they had not done so* Some 179 persons had taken the 
lab aa a reault of thes^e recommend a t iona . Thus, one can conclude that 
^iese data are supportive of , the value of the class. 

The comments section of these two questions did not receive many 
responses. However, of those received perhapa two warrant mentioning. 
A few students ' to whom past' members had recommended it mentioned that 
their curriculum did not have room for this course <not enough electives) 
or that they could not get ±4 the class when they need it. Perhaps these 
'are not aerloua problems In that a tally has usually been made during 
registration of thoae who could not get into the class. On a couple of 
occasions the number might have reached ten or twelve. In moat cases 
they were able to get the class during another semester. 

Of All Lab Experiences Wfflch Was Least Valuable? 
Most Valuable? Least/ Valuable? 

Since the^eraff has not been the same/ft or each lai>, all former clqes 
members dld^not have the same kinds of activities. For example, two 
persons mentioned the montage aa the leaat valued experience. This may 
be a more significant response than that of the twelve who said that 
the marathon was the leaat valuable In that all classes had a. marathon 
experience) but all classes did not do a montage. 

Of thoae experlencea which were ^ common to each claaa the larger 
number of responses related to "sessions held In the classroom," "use- 
of television, " "NASA decision by consensus," "SmaJ.1 task groups to 
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axprees learning* from ths class," "aansory swsrenees," "weekend retreat," 
"role play" end "dyadic encounter," receiving from nine of three responaea 
In that order. 

Mo pereoha reapondlng to thla query appeared to be angry or extremely 
disappointed in relation to - items mentioned aa the leaat valued. 

Most Valuable 

Sixty-nine pereona Hated the weekend retreat (and in most cases 
specifying Merom) ae the moet valued experience. And in aecond place, 
with thirty reaponeee, aubjecta Hated the marathon. Experiences receiving 
from twelve to three reeponeea are in deecendlng order: awareneaa exerclaea 
(including touching), role playing, video-taping, dyadic encounter, human 
potential, and "the whole thing.", Obviously, with 99 reeponeea supporting 
the retreat and marathon one would be hard pressed to find an appropriate 
substitute for theee experiences. 

In aupport of the reaponee of "the whole thing" it seems appropriate 
to include a direct quotation exemplifying behavioral change. It comes 
from a participant' In the 1969 summer seeelon lsb and Is se follows: 

At the time of the lsb, I hsd very mixed feelings towsrd 
rscial integrstlon snd generelly towsrd blsck people (having 
voted for George Wsllsce just the previous November) . In my 
group wss probsbly one of the most sensitive humsn be Inge I 
have ever met and will never forget who happened to be black 
(named peraon) . The changea af tfer knowing her have been 
many. I am now very committed to equal right a and have become 
extremely active in organization promoting aame, I.e., NAACP. 
*And sfter living In the suburbs for one yesr, I decided I wss 
being s hypocrite by ssylng I believed one thing end yet living 
snother. The lest two snd one-half years I have lived in Inner 
City Indlanapolla snd tried to live whet I believe. This slone 
hss been sn eye opener. Things just sren't the same here ss 
they ere juet s few miles out In the suburbs. I'm sure 
(person's name) would be surprised to know of the lmpsct she 
had on my life. ^ 

Please Share With Me Any Other Information 
That You Feel Would Be Helpful to Us 1n 

This Class ^ f 

»» 

Many of the responses In this section hsve elreedy been Included in 
previous sections. Some Interesting suggestions for the staff "to consider 
were, however, mentioned here for the first time. For example, apecial 
laba limited to drug users only, ssme sex only, and similar ages only, 
were auggeeted aa possible vsrlstlons of the present lsb. Too, it wss 
suggested thst the leb neede to be publicized more widely ss msny people 
are not swsre of Its being offered. 




so 

Por the most part, the responders took advantage of this space to 
express their appreciation to the university and the staff for having 
afforded them this learning opportunity, and to encourage the continuance 
of the same but to Include more students. Some vent so far as to suggest 
the class as a first course In college while others would require It of 
all undergraduates. 



Recommendations 



The following recommendations were derived from the responses received 
from the follow-up questionnaires of former participants in the Group 
Dynamics Laboratory. ^ 

1, Require a m^d-tenn Interview for each participant to review 
the participant's perceptions of how he sees himself in the 
laboratory and to establish goals. 

fa. Pocus more attention on achieving closure with each participant 
at the completion of the lab; 

3. Study carefully the responses to "Describe the characteristics 
of a person for whom you would deem the laboratory course 
inadvisable.** 

l 4. Determine to what extent the laboratory Is truly a group 
dynamics laboratory. 

5. Schedule a post-lab session of one or two days each year. 

6. Increase attention and action regarding transfer. 

7. Publicize the course more Intensely as many people are not 7 
aware of its being offered or where to find It in the catalogue ' 
of offerings. * 

8. Give consideration to Offering an advanced laboratory. 

0. Conduct the weekend encounter and the marathon at an off- 
campus residential setting. 

10. Design special labs, for drug users, same sex only, similar 
age groups, or the like. 
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PART IV 



"BUT DOES IT MEAN ANYTHING?" 

Sound of Music 



Can ve be more creative In bringing our Inner needs Into closer 
correspondence with the outer demands of our fellow humsns (society)? 
In several studies of tescher morale, using Suehr's Teacher Morale Form, 
one thing has become quite clear — "The people I really know are okay, 
the people I don't know are not okay." Two stems on this form, "My 
pupils . . ." and "Children today . . .," elicit responses supportive 
of this statement. The implication then Is for me to really know more 
people If I am to Increase the numbers of okay people. Another, way of 
seeing this dilemma Is — the people who really know me see me as okay. 
And this Is most Important to each one of us. 

When the purpose of a meeting Is to hear a lecture or view a 
performance, then chairs In straight rows, facing the lecturer or 
performers, are most appropriate. But chairs In straight rows at 
meetings of adults and In thousands of classrooms where people only view 
the backs of other people's heads appear to me to be unsupportlve of 
knowing others end especially of knowing how others are knowing me. 
The teacher who values having student Interaction during class discussions 
defeats his own foe/ by keeping the students facing the front of the room. 
A person is more um to speak If he can see what the listeners are doing 
with What ha le^tfing, and eye contact helps greatly In this. 

The learning Laboratory and especially the T-Group as shared In this 
papar are oonduclve^o knowing self and others and thus to closing the 
gap, or at least narrowing It, between our Inner need s> and the outer 
demands (real or Imagined) of society's people and Institutions. In 
the final analysis are we not more alike than we are different? As Carl 
Rogers has said, "What Is most personal Is most general." For each one 
of ua this phenomenon awaits our personal discovery. The social milieu 
which allows and encourages this discovery brings us all closer to the 
Ideal of self understanding. With lncreaaed self understanding achieved 
through active confrontation and leveling with others comes increased 
understanding of others and of society In general. The improved society 
beglne with the Improved selfC* We hear this In our churches, schools, 
from public officials and from many others, but the^means for achieve* 
ment remain hazy to the greater portion of mankind. And, to refer 
back to Levin and- Grabbers premises shared earlier In Part I — It doesn't 
Just happen— we must translate what la Itnown Into behavior. 



For Increased understanding, of this social phenomenon, read Earl 
C. Kelly, In Defense of Youth , (fen£lewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1962} . 
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On* much vehicle often uaed to demonatrate a T-Group la tha "Self- 
knowledge Exarciaa." It la a aerlea of aentence atema which proceed from 
tha rathar Imperaonal to tha peraonal, aomaVhat paralleling the phaaaa of 
group growth. Tha flrat at en la "Whan I enter a new group, I feel ..." 
In moat caaea when people write a completion to this atem while alttlng 
In a new group and then ahare what they wrote, they dlacover that their 
completions are almllar and often Identical. For example, a common 
completion la "anxioua" or a like word, e.g., "a cared." Aa the partlclpanta 
continue writing completion*, for example — "Love la . . . "-^thay dlacover 
that aa they move Into more peraonal or Intimate areaa, they feel greater 
reluctance to ahare what they wrote. And In aome caaea they chooae not 
to write anything down at all. Thla exerclae merely beglna the proceaa 
of group building; much more work remain* to be done to tranalate knowing 
Into behaving, aa pointed out by Lewln and Grabbe. I have participated 
In thla exerclae hundred* of timet* end eech time I dlecover *omethlng 
*bout ay** If that I did not know before, perhepe due to the different 
population* or to my experlencee elnce the l**t participation (Atkln*, 
1967, pp. 4-6). Changing cognition lan't neceaaarlly followed by ego 
end euper-ego ch*nge* or beh*vlor*l ch*nge. "Ra-education la frequently 
In danger of reaching only the official ayatem of valuea, the level of 
verbal expre**lon and not of conduct; It may reault In merely heightening 
the dlecrepancy between euper-ego (the way I ought to feel) «nd ego (the 
way I really feel), end thu* give the Individual a bad conaclence. Such 
e dlacrepency leada to a atate of high emotional tenalon but eeldom to 
cornet conduct. It may poatpone tranagreaalona but la likely to make 
traAgreaalona more violent when they occur ." (Lewln, p. 59), a atate 
rfox unlike that called "gunny**cklng" In tr*n**ctlon*l *n*ly*l*. 

The T-Group la^atlll con*ldered by many people ** one of the moet 
powerful learning proceaaea Invented during thla century. The T-Group la, 

Devoted to the mutual facilitation of learning by all lta 
membera. A major content of the learning aought la the developing 
experience of the group and lta membera In here* -nd-now behavioral 
event a. Each member la encouraged to function aa obaerver-partlc- 
ipant, ** dl*gno*tlcl*n-*ctor , ** planner-mxecutor-evaluator , ** 
theorlat-prf ctitloner , aa expreaaer of feeling and critic of 
expreaalon, and aa helper-client. (Bradford, 1964, pp. 122-123) 



In recent yeara aome aoclal aclentlata h*ve been working on velue* 
clarification (Rathe, 1966; Simon, 1972; Howe, 1973). The term alone 
haa merit for re-education If the goal la one of Including people. 
Clarification Impllea non-Judgment, although many aubjecta tend to hear 
Judgment In the title anyhow. Becoming more keenly aware of our valuea 
and exploring the deeper meanlnga In concert with othera In the climate 
of the laboratory (auch aa deacrlbed herein) allowa for problem Identifi- 
cation and aelf-dlrected change. 
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Valuee clarification exercleee art usually pereonal aeeeeemente of 
valuta* Theae may be choeen from a praacrlbad Hat or thay may ba derived 
from a epeclfled category, for example, valuaa held about you* family, 
yourpexeonhood, ate. Tha raadar who wiehe* to puraua thaaa tachnlquaa 
further\e referred to tha reaourca booka In tha bibliography. Tha point 
to ba matte by aantlonlng valua clarification In thla booklat 1* t° empha- 
alxe again, "It'e not what you do, It'e tha way that you do It." 

Basic Needs Areas 

William Schutr (Schuti, 1966) In building hla Fundamental Inter- 
paraonal Relatione Orientation-Behavior Scalaa llata thraa baalc need 
araaa of peraona In groupa. Thaaa ara (1) Inclualon, (2) control, and 
(3) affactlon. Ha furthar dlvldaa aach varlabla Into eub-parte for 
purpoaee of hla acalaa and to llluatrata phenomena praaant In groupa. 
lach baalc naad araa la divided Into expreeeed— that which I will glva; 
and wanted— that which I need from you (othara). It la thaaa araaa of 
baalc naada which cauaa paopla to bahave tha way they do In groupa. For 
example, one common quaatlon (uaually not openly axpraaaad) la "What la 
tha coat of memberehlp In thla group (Inclualon)?" Ut'e taka ona of 
tha extraaea. For an example, a paraon crlaa In tha group and la parcalvad 
Immediately aa having achieved memberehlp. "Wow! tha prlca of admieelon 
la to cry. No way will I ever gat Into thla group." To daal with tha 
deeper meaning* for each pereon of theee baalc need araaa requlree a 
treating climate, one In which each mamber feele that he hae had a etrong 
paraonal Inveetment In bringing It about. The degree of truet will no 
doubt vary for each pereon and thue only he knove what that la for him. 
Everyone hae a wealth of Inf ormatlon^euch ae thle which neede to be In 
the group (public) before each pereon can appropriately reepond to the 
dlmenelone of Inclualon, control and affection. When one attempte to 
vleuallze the magnitude of the varying degreee and complexltlee of theee 
phenomena In any given group the taek le overwhelming for any one pereon. 
Thue, In a climate of truet where dletortlone of Information can be S 
cleared and where needed Information need not be withheld Increaeed 
underetandlng can and doee occur. 

The preeent etate of the laboratory approach to learning le etated % 
rather eucclnctly and to the point by Robert Golembewekl and Arthur 
Blumberg In the Introduction to their text . . Seneltlvlty T raining and the 
Laboratory Approach . 

The laboratory approach ueee a variety of waye and meane of 
getting et experiential learning. Tha "T-Group" le the beet 
• known vehicle In thle repertoire. It Involvee a email group of 

people Intent on exploring their owjK^Htterpereonal and group y*g+ 

relatione with the help of a trainer. There are, however, 

dlveree waye of Including elmllar learning proceeee% For 

example, theee other vehicle* for experiential learning Include 

"confrontation deelgne," "third-party Interceptlone," and a hoet 

of other epln-offe of the T-Group and Ite underlying proceeeee. 

In a elgnlf leant eenee, the T-Group le a^klnd of Ideal learning 
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environment, then. Its properties csn be divereely epproximated 
but often cannot be , or need to be , dupliceted in the world 
outside oi^the sensitivity training laboratory. 

Describing what procassas and outcomaa tha laboratory 
approach doaa induce is even acre difficult than illustrating 
the diverse forms which' its learning environments do take. For 
example, "feedback" is one of the basic processes that is induced 
in unusually direct form in the T-Group. Narrowly, feedback 
processes involve the ways in which people learn about the imapct 
they^are having on others. Broadly, but still validly, feedback 
procesaea touch tha very heart of how people come to be what they 
are. Put otherwise, feedback processes sre bssic in human devel- 
opment and change. 

The brief description above of feedback, and of its diverse 
human relevance and aignif icance , in effect, drive home a signifi- 
csnt point sbout the fullness of the leborstory spproscn. Let us 
make explicit what that description implies. Without gilding the 
lily, we know both practically and theoretically that feedback 
processes sre significant. How feedback can bl made more effective 
is one of the significant lesrnings to which the leborstory 
spprosch csn contribute. Cognitive knowledge, ss it were, csn 
mother spplied inventions. Perhsps of r> even grester signif icsnce , 
the laboratory approach can also demonstrate to people how such 
they depend on the quslity and qusntity of their feedback. In 
turn, such s personal insight reinforces the need to develop 
eppropriste sttitudes snd better skills for giving snd receiving 
feedbsck. These sttitudes snd skills sre criticsl in determining 
the quslity of one's interpersonsl snd group experiences; snd * 
their development is s difficult ss well ss s precious thing. 
This significsnce snd difficulty both suggest the formidable 
nature of the task to which the leborstory spprosch seeks to 
contribute. (Golembiewski fcBlumberg, 1973, pp. X-XI) 

The following quotetion from the Adjusted A merican: Normal Neuroaea 
in the Individual and Society by Snell and Gail J. Putney, to me, lends s 
tremendous amount of support to lsborstory educstion. And perhsps it is 
sn sppropriste wsy to resch closure on this booklet. 

The sdjusted American lacks self -approval ; thst is to ssy, 
he hss not developed s self-image that he can believe ieVboth 
accurate and acceptable. To do so he would require successful 
techniques for cresting an accurate and acceptable self-image 
through honest introspection, csndid sssociation, and meaning- 
ful activity. The patterns to which he hss sdjusted do not 
include such techniques. Instead, the culture abounds with 
misdirections, which the sdjusted American acquires. (Putney, 
Putney, 1964, pp. 63-64) 
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